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ASTER ISLAND lies the South-East Pacific some 2000 miles 
from the coast South America, and stands solitary and alone. 

Its first European discoverer was the Dutch Admiral Roggeveen, who 
sighted Easter Day 1722 and named commemoration the 
festival. was subsequently visited succession, during the latter half 
the eighteenth century, Spanish expedition under Gonzalez, Cook, 
and Perouse. All these navigators commented the enormous 
stone statues which they found the island, surmounted large crowns 
hats. The Spaniards viewing them from the sea mistook them for 
big shrubs symmetrically set up; and when they found their real nature 
marvelled how natives could erect such figures the small bases whereon 
they stood and could put their crowns place. The Dutchmen solved 
the problem their own satisfaction stating that the images were not 
made stone but compound clay and flint, and interesting 
notice that some Cook’s officers inclined the same opinion. From 
that day this the statues Easter Island have remained the mystery 
the Pacific, and the wonder the place has been increased the 
later discovery that the island one time possessed wooden tablets carved 
with hieroglyphics which satisfactory translation has been forthcoming. 
The island nearly remote from the outside world to-day was 


the time Roggeveen. far removed from all trade routes, and 


visited normal times about once year only small schooner 
from South America. Passing men-of-war have from time time described 
the island and its remains, but their sojourn has necessarily been short, 
the longest visit being that the United States ship Mohican 1886, 
which remained for thirteen days. Its problems have therefore remained un- 
solved. What were these statues? Whom Were they 
made the ancestors the present inhabitants earlier people 
Whence came the race who reached this remote spot; did they arrive 
from the mainland the eastward, did they sail against the prevailing 
wind from the distant islands the west? has even been conjectured 
that Easter Island that remains sunken continent. Some six 
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years ago the authorities the British Museum suggested that, 
wished for anthropological work the Pacific, Easter Island offered 
the most promising field The difficulties were obvious, the 
greatest being that reaching the island, but finally decided the 
venture. were fortunate obtaining the sanction and support the 
Government Chile, which country the island belongs, and also that 
Messrs. Williamson and Balfour, who have pecuniary interest it. The 
little schooner yacht was built for the purpose, and she sailed from 
Southampton February 1913 bound for Easter Island. The 
126 tons Thames measurement, tons gross. She feet over 
all, and her beam feet. She has auxiliary motor engine. Her 
navigating officers were Lieut. Ritchie, kindly lent the 
Admiralty for navigation and survey, and later her sailing master, Mr. 
Gillam (now Lieut. R.N.). were detained three weeks Falmouth 
waiting for favourable wind, and then proceeded Madeira and Las 
Palmas the Cape Verde Islands. ‘Thence crossed the Atlantic 
Pernambuco, having favourable passage the Doldrums, and went 
our way down the coast South America. anchored six times 
between Pernambuco and the Straits Magellan, not only the large 
ports Rio Janeiro and Buenos Aires, but also out-of-the-way 
sandy coves and rugged inlets, continually finding ourselves the track 
Drake, Anson, and other historic seamen. The exigencies wind and 
weather and the necessities food and water remain always the same for 
sailing ships, and looked seafaring life from the point view 
the early navigators, which aspect very different from that seen from 
the deck mail steamer. Punta Arenas the Straits Magellan 
were detained six weeks essential work the motor engine, and 
was fortunate that the alterations proved successful, for the passage 
the Straits were obliged rely entirely upon mechanical power. 
The south-western extremity South America can best pictured 
imagining the aspect Switzerland the ocean could let into its 
lakes and valleys. Comparatively narrow channels lie between sheer 
precipices rock, whose summits abound with glaciers whilst the peaks 
above are wreathed perpetual snow. The lower slopes these mountains 
are covered with mass tangled vegetation and flowering shrubs which, 
where the gradient permits, grow down and overhang the water’s edge. 
For such craft ours only possible navigate these waters daylight, 
and owing the great depth the channels and the incompleteness 
the charting the possible anchorages are few. Hence traversing these 
waterways recalls games played early youth; the right number not 
thrown, other words not possible reach the desired anchorage 
before dark, the voyager must return his last resting-place. the 
other hand may with good luck possible surpass the original 
estimate, skip one two stopping-places, and reach yet further 
anchorage. eminently desirable have the greatest possible amount 
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daylight. were there the long days, and our Summer ‘Time Bill” 
therefore made change five hours the ship’s clocks breakfasted 
a.m. and called o’clock. this the best time the year the 
weather resembled cold, wet English October, but were fortunate 
having few days when was not possible see and appreciate the view. 
Port Charruca Desolation Island were detained bad 
weather and occupied our time exploring the inlet the ship’s boat. 
its termination was found the remains Indian hut, and closer 
investigation showed also canoe portage. This was followed 160 


DESOLATION 
MANA INLET 


yards and found lead across narrow neck land spot where the 
plan the harbour vaguely shows the existence water without giving 
any indication its size nature. This water proved broad fiord 
stretching away the south-east, indication which found 
the chart Desolation Island. Fired with ardour exploration, 
hauled the ship’s boat across the portage and spent day rowing down the 
new waters, every turn revealing beautiful vistas sea and mountain. 
was not possible entirely complete the passage, but the waterway clearly 
led the open Pacific coast and formed, had been surmised, the north- 
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western end one the unexamined inlets indicated the ocean side 
the island. was thus proved that Desolation Island, instead being 
continuous whole, shown the map, almost bisected. know- 
ledge the existence this channel connecting the Pacific coast with the 
Magellan Straits might high importance the crew vessel lost 
the south Cape Pillar when making for the entrance the Straits, 
Instead trying round that cape against wind and sea, her boats 
should run the southward until the entrance the inlet reached. 
They can then enter the Magellan Straits without difficulty Port 
Charruca. 

passing through the Straits company aborigines was seen, and 
generally believed that the Fuegan natives are now very nearly extinct. 
Their depredations the sheep the settlers brought its revenge, and 
reward was one time offered for natives’ tongues. very desirable 
that this should realized the scientific world before all possibility 
studying these people gone for ever. our passage through the Pata- 
gonian channels were more fortunate. approaching Charua, Brassey 
Sound, noticed column smoke among the trees, and shortly after 
had anchored two boat-loads natives came beg for clothes and 
biscuit. The following day went back with some them their 
encampment. would difficult find more primitive mode exist- 
ence. Their tents are formed rough framework sticks, over which 
sealskins are thrown these latter they remove when they another 
camping-ground. ‘They live fish, principally shellfish and seals, and 
their goods consist little more than few baskets and some fishing 
tackle. had excellent opportunity studying their possessions, 
the whole camp removed while were there, took the canoes, and 
paddled off. 

passed through Indian Reach another boat with natives came out 
and waylaid us. This party were more attractive and consisted two 
boys, young mother and baby, another girl, and old woman. European 
clothes are worn when they are obtainable, but skin cloaks are also 
used, and sometimes all clothing dispensed with. Though the day 
seemed distinctly chilly, were amused see the boys pouring 
water over their bodies cool themselves after the exertion paddling. 
The boys were induced come board, but the women resisted all 
blandishments and remained the canoe. Christmas Day 1913 
reached Hale Cove near the Gulf Here had wait 
thirteen days for lull and northerly breeze allow make the 200 
miles offing necessary for safety. The beginning 1914 saw refitting 
Talcahuano the Chilean naval harbour, with the kind assistance 
the authorities. Here unfortunately the geologist the expedition, Mr. 
Frederick Lowry-Corry, contracted typhoid fever, which, after had 
reached Juan Fernandez, necessitated our return Valparaiso, where 
was left hospital. severe attack and subsequent relapses made 
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impossible for him rejoin us. went back later England, and fell 
the service his country September 1915. ‘The returned 
Juan Fernandez and waited there till the fear further cases developing 
board had passed. The island strikingly beautiful, with high moun- 
tains, deep gorges, and wonderful vegetation. has few score inhabitants 
under the charge one old gentleman magistrate and some four gen- 
darmes. Here the Dresden sought refuge after the battle the Falkland 
Islands, and when found our navy claimed that she was interned. 
The chief celebrity connected with the place course the renowned 
Alexander Selkirk. His cave shown and also his look-out point the 
crest the dividing ridge the island. 

From Juan Fernandez sailed westward for three weeks, and 
length the grey dawn March Easter Island was sighted. was 
thirteen months since had left Southampton, which had been 
147 days under way. our goal last hove view hush fell over 
the party, broken the despairing voice the ship’s cook, don’t 
know how expected make fire that island there wood.” 
spoke the truth. Island has probably never had much more 
than brushwood and shrubs but to-day used cattle ranch 
Chilean Company, and even that vegetation has disappeared. 

The island recent volcanic formation, triangular shape and 
curiously symmetrical. ‘The highest ground the northern angle where 
extinct volcanic mass rises 1700 feet. Both the eastern and western 
angles are also formed old volcanoes. these high points erosion has 
caused imposing vertical cliffs the seaward side; elsewhere the shore- 
line consists low cliffs only, rising not more than 100 feet above 
The main portion the island composed sheets lava 
process disintegration, across which walking almost impossible, and 
riding very slow process. diversified intervals cones vol- 
canic ash some hundreds feet height, each with its own small crater. 
Grass covers the whole area, sprouting the lower ground between the 
masses lava and covering the hills such manner give them 
down-like appearance. few the craters have lakes, but there not 
one surface stream, and the water-supply great difficulty. ‘There 
safe anchorage, and after the had landed the shore party and stores 
she was sent back Chile for mails and fresh provisions. She made 
altogether seven trips between Easter Island and the mainland, covering 
these passages alone 14,800 nautical miles. 

The shore party consisted this time our two selves, Lieut. Ritchie, 
the yacht’s engineer, who was also photographer, the cook, and for short 
while Chilean boy from Juan Fernandez. Our experiences the 
island were more exciting nature than had been anticipated, but 
they have already been told they need only brief mention now. 

The native population Polynesian race, and numbers the 
present time about 250. are confined the district the western 
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side, which the village situated, order prevent depredations 
the livestock the Company. The allotment ground ample. About 
miles from the village the house the manager, Mr. Edmunds, 
Englishman who was the time our arrival the only white man the 
island, with the exception French carpenter who lived the village 
with native wife. Mr. Edmunds was good enough allow our party the 
use rooms his house when were this end the island. For 
our work the other end the island had camp near the mountain 
Rano Raraku, which more will said hereafter. Soon after the 
Mana’s departure the natives rose revolt. old woman had dream 
that the island belonged them, and all the livestock, though the latter 
had course been imported Europeans. ‘They therefore defied all 
authority and for five weeks made repeated raids both sheep and 
cattle, eating their fill and destroying far more than they could consume. 
The position was very difficult. was obvious that order could only 
restored shooting, and shooting was once begun must 
continued until complete safety was established. News however had 
reached that the Chilean naval training ship which occasionally called 
the island might shortly expected, and seemed wisest long 
property only was threatened try and hold on. however went 
from bad worse. ‘The rebels ordered away the servants the manager, 
and were actually assembling the village come and take possession 
his house, with threats murder him resisted, when our very 
great relief the Chilean warship dropped anchor the bay, and four 
the ringleaders were shortly irons. This was the beginning 
August 1914, and the vessel had left Chile just before the European crisis, 
which consequently had news. was therefore without any 
particular interest that two months later, October, heard the 
arrival squadron German ships—the fleet which subsequently met 
its doom off the Falkland Islands. were that time working the 
other side the island, and were merely annoyed that all our 
course went off once see what they could beg from the new-comers. 
The ships, which were busy taking board large supplies fresh meat, 
did not think well enlighten us, and was not until five days later that 
the news the war leaked out through the crews. ‘Then heard also that 
was Republic, were Canada and that India was 
flames and know not how many English ships had been sunk off the 
mouth the Thames. ‘Then Von Spee and his ships departed, and the 
quiet sea once more wrapped round. The yacht was happily absent 
one her trips, and there was news her. months later, 
December, husband got the chance passage Chile see after 
her, and was unfortunately detained for weeks Valparaiso severe 
illness. Lieut. Ritchie had returned England the expiration the 
period for which his services had been lent, and for this time—fourteen 
weeks all—the ship’s cook and myself represented the Expedition 
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the island. received during these months another visit from the 
Germans. ‘This time was the cruiser Prins Friedrich, which for 
about week used the island base secure fresh meat and coal 
from captured French collier, which she subsequently sank off the 
island. departing she left with her prisoners war, nearly fifty 
English and French sailors. When length the following March 
the Mana returned she was once despatched with messages the 
British representative Santiago, informing him the use which the 
enemy were putting the neutral territory Chile, and suspicious 
vessel seen the neighbourhood the island. 

much for our experiences the island; let now turn the 
scientific work, and deal first with 

Easter Island mass stones; also mass ruins. Every 
one who has come the island, from its earliest inhabitant recent 
ranch managers, has for one reason another made buildings walls 
these stones, while every succeeding generation has allowed those its 
predecessor fall pieces, indeed has not wilfully destroyed them. 
Certain things can course once recognized megalithic remains 
but the majority instances requires education many months 
know whether tumble-down stones are, for example, old burial-place 
ranch wall which has been allowed fall into disuse. Unfortu- 
nately some instances the ancient and modern are inextricably mixed. 
All the way round the coast are the remains what have been known 
the stone Platforms, the native name for which 
early manager was seized with the idea that the sheep injured 
themselves drinking salt water and that was necessary build 
wall keep them from it, although the sheep had reality found the 
streams fresh water which flow into the sea below high-water mark. 
was obviously most convenient from the point view 
run such wall along succession terraces, using their stone for 
its construction. ‘Thus large number these unique remains have 
been ruined. Some also are gradually falling into the sea from coast 
erosion. terraces have been used for the disposal the few 
lie inland, but the majority are near the coast, and extend all round it, 
numbering about two hundred, all which have been measured and 
described. are four different types. three these—interest- 
ing they are—there time speak. ‘The fourth the type con- 
struction which stood the great figures noted the early navigators. 
These terraces, consisted long wall the side facing the 
sea, averaging about 300 feet length and feet height, flanked 
the land side paved slope masonry. Some walls are com- 
paratively rough construction others the stones are beautifully wrought 
and fitted, some instances with great slabs much feet 
height. ‘The wall consists central portion and two wings, which 
are continuous with the centre but slightly set back from the sea. The 
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structure contains vaults which the bones the dead were buried, and 
its surface was used for the exposure corpses, which were wrapped 
matting and supported sticks. the top the centre wall 
level platform which stood the images, each supported stone slab 
pedestal. They had their backs the sea and looked inland over the 
corpses and bones statue now standing its 
bed-plate. Luckily however the lower portion one still remains 
the terrace Tongariki. images have generally fallen forward, and, 
the best preserved instances, lie row their faces; but few 
cases one may seen lying its back toward the sea. Some have been 
considerably damaged the fall, but not few are intact. has been 
suggested that the images were thrown down earthquake. ‘This 
possibility was carefully borne mind, but nothing was found con- 
firm such idea. seems, the other hand, certain that they were 
deliberately overthrown the victor tribal wars, and that this was 
accomplished removing stones underneath the pedestals which they 
stood. 

The images never varied their general characteristics, and the best 
idea them can gained from the one brought England 1868 
H.M.S. which now stands the porch the British 
half figure cut off the termination the trunk, and with the arms 
placed that the hands nearly meet front the body. Careful study 
the island made clear that portrays not standing figure but sitting 
one. ‘The length the ears shows that the statues represent people 
whose custom was extend the lobe: and this one the few clues 
their history. perfect idea the hands can obtained only 
excavation unweathered specimens. 

Some the images the terraces have been more than feet 
height, but from about feet feet are more usual measure- 
ments. The crowns the heads the statues were about feet 
height, and were made different stone—a red volcanic ash obtained 
from the centre the island, where small crater stands the side 
larger volcano. few unfinished hats still remain inside this crater, but 
larger number are found the side the hill the low ground its 
foot. ‘They may have been the course removal the terraces when 
the work was stopped. The crowns found here are nearly cylindrical 
form the work must therefore have been finished the terraces, for the 
completed hat has knob the top and hollow the lower side where 
fitted the head the image. ‘This depression not the centre, 
but leaves larger brim project over the eyes, arrangement noted 
the earlier voyagers, who studied the question how the hat maintained 
its balance. 

The statues were made the quarry Rano Raraku, old volcano 
which stands alone the eastern end the island near the south coast. 
This the most interesting place the island. was unfortunately never 
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visited any the early voyagers, and therefore ask vain whether 
work was was not being continued their ships lay near 
For three-fourths its circumference the wall which surrounds the 
crater symmetrical slopes with even gradient the outside 
the surrounding plain and the inside the interior lake, while 
several carriages could driven abreast along the blunt crest. The fourth 
part the wall, that nearest the sea, however radically different. 
higher than the remainder, rising about 500 feet, and the outside has 
vertical wall rock with steep bank detritus its foot. gap the 
western side forms the easiest approach the crater. either artificial 
natural gap enlarged. The quarries are the south-west portion 
the mountain, which consists here compressed volcanic ash which 
encloses numerous lapilli metamorphic rock. was this composition 
which gave the early voyagers the impression that the rock was artificial. 
This stone has been worked both inside the crater and the outer slope. 
the quarries the statues may seen not units but scores 
every stage completion, left precisely they were when the work was 
stopped and the workmen laid down their tools. large figure catches 
the eye, and shelf above another nearly completed. the visitor 
gazes the walls either side transform themselves into partially finished 
giants, and glance downwards shows that his foot resting 
mighty face. the early morning the sun goes down the silent 
figures seem like effigies the mighty dead, and the place alive with 
the spirits those who made them. There are all about 150 partially 
finished statues. diagram was made which the position every 
one was shown, and each was measured and described. large number 
statues the quarry itself very interesting and requires explanation. 
Some have evidently been abandoned owing flaw the stone 
for some other technical reason but the question naturally arises whether 
they were all intended removed. More than once when first 
evidence pointed group figures being designed remain 
their position, similar neighbour has been found undercut, empty 
niche next door from which one has obviously been taken away. the 
same time seems fairly clear that some were rock-carvings only. The 
largest the quarry, for example, measures feet length against 
the feet the largest found outside. seems difficult suppose 
that the removal this was even projected. 

easy trace the stages which the images were completed and 
removed. Around figure gangway which the workers have stood, 
and frequently the standing place each man can seen, that 
know how many were work each side. ‘The figure was chiselled out 
lying its back, and was then undercut till assumed the form 
boat its keel. ‘The keel was then cut away and was supported 
stones. One statue can seen actually process removal from its 
niche, and has either been fractured the process else has been 
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abandoned transport and has since broken two. has been taken 
from higher niche, and being moved over two three vacant ones 
across which lies. The probable method such removal would 
erect causeway bank earth across such inequalities, and the statue 
were abandoned while resting this, would break its own weight 
the earth was gradually washed away. were able find the tools with 
which these statues were they had not previously been recognized 
although they lie around abundance. They are the same material 
the lapilli the rock which the images are formed. the parts the 
quarries which are sheltered from weather the chisel marks are clear 
the work had been done but yesterday. 

the detritus below the quarries large number figures have been 
set up. They all stand with their backs the mountain; those the 
outside look along the coast the south-west, those the inside over 
the crater lake the north. Many the statues have been buried 
falls loose material from the cliff wall behind and above them, and 
some cases only the face top the head visible. excavated 
either wholly part some twenty thirty these figures. was 
found that they had originally been set into the earth about the height 
the elbow. some cases the diggers making the hole had come 
across rock, which they had carefully cut away take the image. But 
though the lower part the figure must thus always have been hidden, 
fully finished with the hands perfectly made. Excavation also revealed 
design the back some the images. ‘This can traced the one 
now the British Museum which when the island was kept stone 
house but has been obliterated weather from those the terraces, 
only slight traces remaining. consists threefold belt, which has 

was clear that these statues had been intended remain the holes, 
for the base sometimes found narrowed down and almost wedge-shaped, 
whereas with the images which have stood the terraces the bottom 
expands. This contradicts the theory that the figures were placed 
temporarily the mountain and were subsequently removed the 
terraces. one two cases excavation was made lower level than 
the base statue, and was proved that they have had sort 
foundation pedestal, nor was there anything the way burial 
traced below. 

one case and one only burial was found, the back statue 
above the level the rings. few other cases there were isolated 
bones. ‘These burials seem, however, comparatively recent and not 
originally connected with the statues. the time great small-pox 
epidemic corpses were deposited any and everywhere. 

few carvings were found the figures, and the back one statue 
covered with them, but they apparently are also more recent than the 
images and are very inferior workmanship the rings and belt. 
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Some statues have been buried less than three different times—the 
first the original interment secure its standing, and the later different 
iandslips. ‘The stages are seen the lines weathering the image 
and some cases the soil-levels are also shown lines charcoal, 
apparently caused grass fires. Owing however this position 
hillside liable landslip there nothing which can definitely relied 
pointing date. will have been gathered the figures have not been 
oriented, nor they seem have been erected after any particular 
method design, being simply set the spot most convenient the 
quarry, sometimes the quarry 

addition the statues which have stood the platforms ahu, 
and those erected Rano Raraku, there another class which presented 
considerable isolated images strewn about the island, 
which are more particularly numerous the vicinity the mountain. 
These are all prostrate, and generally stated both visitors and 
the natives that they were process being taken from the quarries the 
terraces when the great cataclysm arrived, and they were then left lying 
the route. From the beginning our researches had felt certain there 
must old road but for many months looked vain, 
and the manager who had lived many years the island could throw 
light the matter. was finally accident that its position dawned 
lazy ride one Sunday afternoon took one the top 
small mountain. The sun was getting low, and with the light thus just 
right the track was seen clearly. could traced shallow cuttings 
through the higher portions the route and slightly raised causeways 
over the lower parts. intervals along this route lay the statues. 
subsequently rode over the track, and found that while certain places 
disappeared its general trend was indisputable. 

Our energies were next turned the statues the hope finding 
some key the problem how they had been transported, and dug 
underneath one two with result. The more however studied the 
matter the greater grew our doubts whether the commonly accepted 
theory that they had been abandoned process transportation was 
after all correct. The lines weathering some could clearly only 
have been made with the figure vertical position, while the cleavage 
others was far excess anything which could produced 
natural causes and pointed clearly fall. Our last hesitation this 
point was ended discovering that some cases the foundation the 
statues had been dug out and that some even now have not altogether 
fallen. was subsequently ascertained that there were three roads leading 
the mountain which had been adorned with statues—one approaching 
from the south the island, one from the west, and one from the 
north. Some the figures had fallen their faces and some their 
backs but all again erected would stand with their backs the moun- 
tain. the longest road these figures had been placed every few hundred 
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yards for distance some six miles, and must have produced im- 
posing effect. never found statue which could definitely say 
that was process removal, and have light throw the 
means employed, beyond the fact that graded roads have been made. 


trust that the result our work will give 
reasonably full and complete survey the remains they present 
exist Easter Island. Another channel was open us, studying the 
history the island, namely, Ethnological Research. hope had been 
held out before leaving England that anything value could 
obtained from the existing natives. came therefore surprise 
find that there was still much interest learned from the old in- 
habitants. Ten years ago more could have been learnt; ten years hence 
practically nothing will remain. 

must borne mind that dealing with the history Easter 
Island have three periods consider. Firstly prehistoric times whose 
story desired decipher; secondly period one hundred and 
fifty years dating from the first discovery the island, during which time 
ships touched intervals and have left certain amount record what 
they found; and thirdly the present period European occupation. 
Between the two last periods there great break. 1863 certain slave 
raiders from Peru carried off half the population, including most the 
principal men. 1864 Roman Catholic missionaries landed, and speedily 
converted the remaining natives Christianity. Old customs died out 
old tradition was despised. Only those, therefore, who could remember 
native life prior 1863 1864 could give any assistance. There were 
our landing some twelve old people who came into this but 
even the difficulties the pursuit knowledge were very 
would not, will readily understood, easy matter reconstruct 
English life fifty years ago merely from the accounts old people. The 
Polynesians are addition notoriously inexact their statements. ‘They 
frequently not themselves know when they are speaking the truth and 
when they are relying imagination. Each witness had therefore 
cross-examined carefully but without any doubt being thrown his story, 
which would immediately have given offence. Then some weeks later 
was discreetly re-examined, when had forgotten his previous evidence, 
and his account compared with those others. The statements which 
follow have been thus very carefully verified but there much addi- 
tion which information was sought but which impossible 
speak with certainty even speak all. 

The first question which naturally arises with regard Tradition, 
“Do the present inhabitants know anything the origin the great 
works?” ‘To this, speaking generally, the answer the negative, 
‘They take the statues for granted, and they are particular interest 
them. One boy inquired with the pity akin contempt, Have you 
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(as they are termed) England?” ask the natives for the 
history the images unsuccessful expect old woman 
the street account for the statues Parliament Square. The story 
which universally told account for the cessation the work 
follows The chief person among the image makers was the cook; she 
was old woman great authority, and moved the statues supernatural 
power (‘mana’). One day returning the mountain she found that 
during her absence the workers had had great feast lobster and that 
nothing had been left for her. great was her wrath that she threw down 
the statues and brought the whole work conclusion.” 

There are considerable number folk tales, but they deal almost 
entirely with wars between the different clans the island, which canni- 
balism played large part. contain occasional allusion the 
terraces, but none the statues. Nevertheless when has been stated that 
the natives are ignorant the subject the images certain qualifications 
must introduced. They never deviate from the statement that the figures 
were made their ancestors. They point out the first statue, block 
lying the outside the mountain the worker seems have 
involved himself certain amount confusion between ear and 
shoulder. This man went, they say, the other side the other island 
get information from old man who resided there how statue 
ought made. The man would not answer his questions, and the 
worker was coming away disheartened when the old man called him back. 
Make the statue like me,” said. was the form man. 
Tradition points boundary the mountain Rano Raraku which can 
only the tabu line that preserved the image workers from intrusion. 

one subject was possible obtain information—the epoch when the 
statues were overthrown. They were standing the time Roggeveen, 
aud many any rate were still position the days Cook. The last 
one was overthrown the fathers the present old men who boys 
assisted their fathers—that is, about 1835. 

There curious little piece information preserved about this 
last statue, which one the tallest, measuring about feet. There 
hillock near the terrace which stood, and said that after 
the statue was place causeway was constructed from this hillock 
the statue, which means the crown was placed the head the 
image. 

Turning from tradition sought discover there was any analogy 
between the details the statues and native custom. addition 
their general form the images have three special characteristics—their hats, 
their ears, and the design their backs. 

the form hat could traced and the people could found who 
wore such hats, should appreciably nearer the solution our 
problem. careful inquiry was therefore native headdresses, 
but its results were suggestive rather than conclusive. can hardly have 
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represented any the numerous pre-Christian 
days. There was, however, hat very commonly worn made native 
grass, which has survived and the almost universal wear the present 
time. The general shape this hat not dissimilar that the images, 
except that has circular brim where the hats the images have 
none, but project, has been said, over the forehead. may course 
point adaptation the stone evolution the shape the 
the point which interesting that living memory such hats had 
knob the top similar that the crowns the images. 

regard the design the back the images were more 
successful was definitely recognized tattoo design remembered 
the older men. 

The form the ears elicited the most interesting information. 
have seen that the images represent race who artificially enlarged the 
lobe the ear, custom which course common many parts 
the world. The early voyagers noted that prevailed among the Easter 
Islanders their day. reply inquiries this head was said that 
women had the ears enlarged till the coming Christianity, and two still 
survived with pierced ears, but such custom amongst men was unheard 
of. persistent search, however, old leper was found who recalled 
the fact that the father his foster-father had had such ears. had 
asked child for the reason, receiving the illuminating reply that 
“the old people had their ears like that.” Subsequently two other old 
men were remembered who had had long ears. The custom must therefore 
have been abandoned the men towards the end the eighteenth century. 
noteworthy that this makes the change contemporaneous with the 
visits Gonzales, Cook, and Perouse, and seems highly probable 
that this more than coincidence. know that the natives were 
greatly impressed the white men, and that they were strongly imitative. 
riding round the island saw remains very large house. 
“That,” were told, “was where they praised the gods.” What 
gods?” naturally asked. white men who came ships” was 
the unexpected answer. The worship took the form erecting crude 
model the deck European ship both these special houses and out 
doors. Masts were put up. captain was chosen who strode about 
and gave the others represented the crew and imitated the various 
actions incidental working ship. The clothes obtained from ships were 
kept stage properties for such representations, This custom was full 
swing within living memory, and was traced back far the grandfathers 
the present old men. will course remembered that Cook was 
similarly taken for god the Sandwich Islands. 

have seen firstly what tradition has tell about the images 
and secondly what can gleaned their history from the images 
themselves. There still another class evidence. Attention has been 
drawn the fact that Easter Island has produced not only gigantic stone 
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images but also small carved wooden figures. These wooden images, 
some them, are not only more recent, but they are one sense still 
being made; that say, the tradition survives, and they are being 
manufactured to-day, though now only for sale passing ships. there 
any relation between the stone images and the wooden ones? facts 
are clear, and strongly point their being the work the same people— 
they have the same length the ear and the ring the the short 
beard which characterizes them also found some three the stone 
statues. the other hand the profile differs considerably. 

has been suggested, not without strong probability, that these wooden 
figures are ancestral, and that their prominent ribs and sunken abdomen 
represent the starving condition which the first colonists landed 
Easter Island after their long voyage. The natives will not hear, however, 
this solution. They are, they say, the figures gods they showed 
themselves certain king Tuukoihu. They were used ornaments 
certain dances, being hung over the chest and back. There another 
type the same figures, which the ribs are not defined, which seems 
also old. The evidence regarding these might clearer, but the 
natives speaking them give them large number different 
names, and say they represent men, not gods. appears probable that 
they were portraits, and this borne out the existence the Pitt- 
Rivers museum small image with short ears whose date and authen- 
ticity there seems question, and which said portrait 
Captain Cook. Another piece evidence with regard wooden statues 
exists which even more suggestive its bearings stone ones. Among 
the most vivid memories the old people are the feasts which used 
held connection with certain large wooden figures called Paina.” 
Such figure was family who wished honour its father, 
whether living dead. was large enough for man get inside, had 
long ears, and wore crown feathers. was erected front 
image platform, and was supported its place long ropes, while for 
three four days feasting and dancing took place. front all the 
big image platforms can seen holes four, five, more number 
which the Paina have stood. 

far mention has been made the problem Easter Island 
enshrined its great images. will remembered, however, that there 
also another mystery—its Hieroglyphic Writings. These first became 
known the civilized world after the advent the missionaries. The 
natives say that the missionaries told them burn the incised tablets 
works the devil. The missionaries say that the people were burning them, 
and that they endeavoured preserve them. Whichever the truth the 
result equally unfortunate, that the great majority them have been 
destroyed. few fragments scattered over the museums Europe and 
America are all that remain. The late Bishop Tahiti had valuable 
collection them, but when reached that island (and was one 
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the reasons for our visit) called his house, only find from the 
present ecclesiastical authorities that his death his Easter Island collec- 
tion had been dispersed and lost, 

form writing known the South Seas, and various unsatis- 
factory attempts have been made decipher the signs. Here again 
hope was given England that would possible this date 
recover the art, and found that with these with other articles 
scientific interest, the natives had too long been aware the value 
everything old leave much chance obtaining objects value. 
Every known place had been ransacked for such things sell passing 
ships. One old man indeed was reported have five tablets hidden 
cave, which when last visited two—if remember rightly—were 
found have rotted away. approached him with every inducement, 
moral and material, only met with blank denial that had any 
such possessions. Whether lied not will never known, for 
died shortly afterwards, and always the case these circumstances 
his hoard was lost. 

The pursuit the hieroglyphics was tantalizing one. The old 
people could all remember the time when they were living part their 
civilization, and had known intimately those who could make 
pret them; but even touch them was “tabu” the uninitiated, and 
with the death the last professors, many whom were carried away 
the Peruvians, the knowledge them expired. One old man still alive 
who had begun learn the art, but his hand had shaken that had 
given the attempt. most the more important villages there had 
been house set apart for their manufacture, where women entered. 
Here the professors taught their pupils. They practised first the out- 
side stem bark the banana, and then were promoted write 
wood with shark’s tooth. 

The tablets were all sizes, some much feet long, and far 
was known their contents some were said prayers, and 
some record names. was possible secure certain set words, 
which was universally said those inscribed the oldest and most 
important tablet. The natives who recited had much rather 
little knowledge the meaning the doggerel should have 
asked interpret some the more mysterious our nursery rhymes. 
Authority over the tablets rested old days with the head that section 
the people known the Miru.” 

The islanders were divided into ten clans who were constantly war, 
but one them had chief ariki save the Miru clan, which 
inhabited the northern coast. The Miru whole possessed certain 
supernatural powers. Skulls have been brought from Easter Island 
marked with designs whose significance was unknown. These belonged 
members the Miru Clan, and such had the invaluable property 
making hens lay eggs. They were carefully set apart consequence. 
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The Ariki chief the Miru was not leader war nor the 
fountain justice, nor even priest; was the great authority the 
tablets. The last great chief died about year before the 
the Peruvians. was said short and broad, very fair, 
but heavily tattooed look dark. 

Anakena Bay the northern coast, where tradition says the first 
landing took place, great gathering was held every year. One old man, 
Haha, gave vivid description the scene. had himself been 
there boy sort A.D.C. the chief. Gnaara and his son sat 
seats made tablets. Before them rows stood the professors the 
great art, with aisle down the centre each man had his tablet, and was 
called read aloud. did not read correctly our friend Haha 
was directed the chief take away the offender. 

What has been far said the subject refers the sacred 
hieroglyphics only. were fortunate enough come across another 
kind writing, similar nature but different both form and 
intention. This was found paper the village, and the signs were 
noted dissimilar from those previously known. The paper was traced 
certain old man, Tomenico name. was suffering from incurable 
disease, confined the leper colony, and impaired memory. was 
however worth while make effort. The first visit was failure, but 
the second and third, with different native escort, things went better. 
Tomenico was seated outside his house and asked for pencil and paper. 
drew number signs similar those the paper, writing across 
the sheet, and then said the paper was not long enough. The line had 
continued direct could not the next line, another sheet 
was supplied. Other lines went underneath it. each symbol then 
recited set words. was doubt the genuineness the 
recitation. When was stopped that the words might taken down 
was put out and had begin again. was more doubtful, however, whether 
the symbols had any connection with the words; they were apparently 
used more the beads might ina rosary. ‘Two more visits were paid 
the endeavour get the system writing, but was then very ill and 
confined his hut. Every means was tried, but little that was intelligible 
could arrived at, and the effort had with deep regret abandoned. 
fortnight later died. Happily another old man the village, though 
had little knowledge the hieroglyphics, had lived with 
his earlier years, and was possible through him get their drift with 
comparative completeness and certainty. This too long into 
this occasion, but may briefly said that they dealt with minor events 
the island, which were arranged cycles ten years. 

While knowledge the statues has almost disappeared, and detailed 
acquaintance with the tablets following its wake, there was found 
have existed yet another cult, with regard which, living memory still 
strong and clear. ‘This the ceremony connected with the bird-cult 
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the finding the egg certain bird. has been said that the western 
angle the island formed volcano, Rano Kao name, and that 
coast erosion its seaward side has become sheer cliff over 
feet height. The centre the volcano great crater lake about 
mile diameter, and far has the coast erosion proceeded that this 
now one side separated from the ocean only narrow edge along 
which would possible but not easy walk. Beyond this cliff 
small portion the eroded mountain still remains the shape three 
rocky islets, which that outside the largest. This island forms 
favourite nesting-place for sea-birds, and here the spring (September) 
comes certain migratory bird whose native name Manu Tara. The 
whole life the island turned the question who should 
the fortunate man obtain possession the first egg this bird. 

The clan which was the ascendency the time devoted the 
the ceremonies. October they went into residence the foot 
the mountain place known Mata-veri, now the European house, 
where they indulged great cannibal feasts. July they ascended the 
mountain and took their abode its top the village Orongo. 
This village consisted number stone houses, some fifty all, 
erected the summit the cliff and terminated amid 
rock just before reached its narrowest point. These 


from anything else the island. village was carefully 


every house entered and measured. has particular interesi us, 


from one the houses was taken the statue now the British 

The actual competitors for the egg had duly nominated. This 
was done through Medicine Man Woman, who dreamed that certain 
man was suitable the eyes the gods find the egg called 
technical parlance Bird-Man.” When found took new 
name, which name was also revealed the dream, and that name was 
given the year which was successful. The nomination might 
taken once, left for years, descend son grandson. 

The competitors did not rule themselves enter the actual 
search. They were important men, who preferred reside comfortably 
the stone village. appointed representatives servants who took 
their station the island, sleeping cave. When the flight 
birds arrived, they remained for short time and then took temporary 
departure. The waiting men rushed out, and when the first egg was 
discovered the name the finder’s employer was shouted across £9, the 
mainland from the highest point the island. The servant subsequently 
swam across with the egg, which was placed small basket and 
round the forehead. The happy winner immediately shaved his 
fire was lighted the mountain inform the rest the island that 
egg was found. 

natural outcrop rocks has been mentioned the 
village its narrowest point; these are the carved rocks Orongo. 
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Between these rocks houses have been built pattern somewhat dif- 
ferent from the others. ‘These were occupied during the great function 
the men who recited the tablets. The rocks themselves are covered 
with symbol repeated every size and every position. 
figure with the body man and the head bird. one more 
instances this figure can traced holding egg its hand. The 
symbol been counted 111 times, and many more have obviously 
weathered away. ‘There local tradition; but the inference taken 
conjunction with other proofs amounts almost certainty that each 
these represents the Bird-man year. 

return the newly triumphant victor. Taking the egg his hand 
and his family danced round the coast till they came Rano Raraku 
(the Image Mountain). Here the Bird-Man resided certain house for 
twelve months, during five which was state strict tabu. The 
servant also became tabu and was compelled eat food with his left 
hand only, the right having touched the sacred egg. egg itself was 
suspended the house the Bird-Man till the conclusion the year, 
when the new victor his arrival took out and buried cranny 
the mountain. close promixity the house tabu roughly 
Here only Bird-Men were allowed buried. These men 
exposed, their corpses were considered uncanny. The bird 
now longer held, were continued after the coming the 
white and even after the custom living Orongo had been given 
the egg was still carried miles across the island the Image 
Mountain. While there are other possible theories, seems highly 
probable that the statues the mountain were the statues Bird-Men. 
The mystery Easter Island puzzle many pieces. have, 
trust, laid some additional fragments the table to-night, and 


hope the future put down all hold. But others are still lacking 
make the pattern clear. large number these must sought outside 
the island itself. essential know more the general subject 
Polynesian migrations, for improbable that either the type image 
the hierdglyphics had their origin the island, and their earliest 
history must discovered. need find elsewhere traces the egg 
cult ceremony, worship the same bird. view the progress 
yearly being made ethnological research the general solution the 
problem probably not far distant, but tantalizing realize how all 
kno the once living detail and weird ceremonial which must 
have been connected with these gigantic remains now gone for ever. 
'oft Easter Island August 1915 after total residence sixteen 
months. not propose trouble you with the details 
our homeward voyage, but you may care hear something 
next stopping-place, the British Colony Pitcairn The 
5 


H.M.S. Bounty who sought refuge here 1791 with nine Tahitian women. 
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The island, which lies midway between Easter and Tahiti, solitary 
rock, the remaining half apparently old volcano. arrived 
Friday, and were greeted boat-load sturdy men eminently European, 
rather South European, their appearance. They were mostly 
sallow white, though few were darker tint. They gave cordial 
invitation come shore the next day, which they said the 
sabbath.” statement was somewhat puzzling till discovered that 
they had been converted the doctrines American sect calling 
themselves “Seventh Day Adventists.” 

were most hospitably received and entertained the guests the 
missionary this sect and his wife, and had succession attractive 
meals the guests various hosts bearing the names the old mutineers. 
They are self-governed community with elected magistrate, and 
would compare most favourably civilization with any English village. 
The whole inhabitants worked freely for for two days the excavation 
certain sites, and very good collection was made old stone imple- 
ments the previous Polynesian race. There are remains various 
stone buildings, and one which had been built the edge cliff 
three stone images had stood. The trunk one these images was still 
existence. Hence there were certain general similarities with the 
culture Easter Island, but detail the structures, image, and imple- 
ments differed too widely render probable that the one island had 
been stepping-stone the other. 

From Pitcairn went Tahiti, where year’s collection news- 
papers awaited us. Thence the homeward route lay Panama, but trade 
winds rendered necessary take northerly course Hawaii and 
San Francisco, from which port returned home direct. The 
with the rest the party arrived safely Southampton June 1916, 
having been absent three years and four months, and having covered about 
hundred thousand miles. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: shall brief because have 
great deal hear and hope may have interesting discussion afterwards. 
Our paper deals with the investigation remote island the Pacific Mr. 
and Mrs. Scoresby Routledge. Island interesting not only account 
its extreme remoteness, but account the unique remains will 
not say ancient civilization—but some former inhabitants. Mr. Routledge 
will make few introductory remarks, after which Mrs. Routledge will describe 
their adventurous voyage and the researches they made under great difficulties. 
Mrs. Routledge was left alone Easter Island for, believe, sixteen weeks 
while her husband went back South America get necessary stores and 
provisions. 

Mr. SCORESBY The address to-night given you 
wife. She desires say few words why she giving and not 
The point this. You have lately elected ladies Fellows the 
Society and think most worthy lady has most worthily carried out work 
character suitable for lecture, seems would much better for 
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her give account rather than that should could take 
indefinite time yarn the voyage and the incidents that occurred but 
think would better wife now addressed you, because very 
difficult compress the result three years’ work within the space sixty 


(Mrs. Routledge then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed.) 


Sir HERCULES READ: feel that honour has been rather thrust upon me, 
asking speak first this evening, and crediting and friend 
Joyce with greater responsibility for this expedition than either would 
prepared claim. The problems which Mr. and Mrs. Routledge endeavoured 
solve are many, and not know what their hope was solution. 
perfectly clear that they have brought back, even these fine pictures 
have seen to-night, some the best evidence that can have aid the 
determination the problems that are presented Easter Island and its 
history. Manifestly there are two main problems: one the extraordinary images 
—and that had not realized until now how wonderful they were and 
how unique. The other the problem this extraordinary writing, which you 
saw one two examples thescreen. the American Continent, although 
not that particular vicinity, there was very well-developed system writing 
ideographs, but can see resemblance all between these ideographs 
and the glyphs the Maya any the races which have used writing 
the continent. There only one single instance which might lead one think 
the American Continent all, and that is, friend and both immediately 
noticed, those stones with apparently regular joints and building surfaces bedded 
one upon the other, which anybody would once see bear great resemblance 
familiar feature Peruvian architecture. have noticed all accounts 
these written tablets from Easter Island, that the natives chanted the 
song, tradition, whatever was. Now the alternate lines are reversed, 
one reading from one side and the next from the other. not possible 
that they were written much the same way the English song books 
the seventeenth century, when part songs were printed that the two parts 
could read from two sides table? There another problem: How 
old this writing? are familiar with the evolution pictorial writing, 
which passes through the ideograph until becomes mere and 
all idea picture lost. Just the Chinese to-day was originally picture 
writing and has now become somewhat remote from the resemblance anything 
pictorial, this Easter Island writing has got some way from the pictograph. 
Now with regard other writings the sort. Babylonian was kind 
ideograph much see Easter Island until became regular cuneiform 
result that took something like two three thousand years for race 
high intelligence, may well that these inscriptions and these images 
back very considerable way. One thing has struck very much: the 
enormous number the images, Either they have been made over great 
length time, there was very large population the island. not 
know whether the latter possible but one thing the other. must 
have taken either enormous amount time very large number people 
have produced vast quantity these huge stone images, which can only 
have been made very slowly indeed, The interest the lecture has been 
manifold but think these are the two points which stand out from the rest 
the story asking for solution. present, even with the evidence and photo- 
graphs before which Mr. and Mrs, Routledge have brought home, too 
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early attempt anything like complete solution, but trust that the material 
which they have obtained will help elucidate the real story the Easter 
Islanders, their age, their relations, and the relations more particularly their 
art and their written language. 

Mr. have little add what Sir Hercules Read has said, 
and most heartily endorse all his remarks, especially regard the relation 
the culture Easter Island that the continent America, may 
that the Polynesians reached the coast South America fact, quite 
likely but even they did that fact would not help with regard the 
script, script all has been found South America. Even 
they reached Central America are brought against another problem, 
constituted the early manifestations the great Maya culture, which not 
appear tHe West Coast, since that culture arose the central valleys, 
whence spread toeither ocean. the Maya script the only portions present 
which can read any way are the dates. The brilliant conjecture 
Mr. Maudslay has been absolutely substantiated later researches. Certain 
portions these inscriptions are dates—dates which cannot correlate with 
European time, but which form connected sequence. comparing these 
are able judge the relative age different monuments, and this means 
can shown that the culture arose the centre the Central American 
Continent and spread east and west. Ifthe Easter Island monuments are 
considerable age—and their number seems point that, because appears 
absolutely impossible the island could have been thickly populated— 
then, having regard our present idea the antiquity American culture 
whole and the time which the earlier culture reached the western coast 
America, seems very unlikely that any early Polynesian voyagers, they did 
touch the American coast, would have found any American culture there all. 
shall most interested look into the results which Mr. and Mrs. Rout- 
ledge have brought, and congratulate them most heartily. has come 
lot the literature Easter Island but not know that ever 
realized the enormous amount human labour that has been spent that 
island. almost incredible when you think that all these enormous statues 
are cut with stone tools. There just one other point which adds the 
problems the island. few years ago, when Lord Crawford made his 
voyage, brought back lot skulls which were deposited the Natural 
History Museum, whither went measure them. then wrote paper which 
never published remained both literally and metaphorically skeleton 
anthropological cupboard, because could not get away from the conclusion 
that their measurements and general appearance these skulls were far 
more Melanesian than Polynesian. And not think should have been 
bold enough say this now had not been that quite recently Mr. Pyecraft 
has been going over the material and studying the matter, and he, without 
knowing anything results, which had carefully hidden, came the 
same conclusion. 

Mr. shy saying anything the possible connection 
between Polynesian and American culture, because usually stated that 
American culture came from the north-east Asia. However there the 
possibility not probability some such connection, and delighted 
hear Sir Hercules Read and Joyce refer it. The one great difficulty 
mind about the connection with North-Eastern Asia that Asiatic grain, 
Asiatic cultivated plant, was found America and that the Americans had 
had,time_to develop that wonderful maize plant which became, you know, 
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the staple food for America, and soon the Spaniards discovered America, 
became staple food all over the world. connection occurred through 
Polynesia the difficulty would disappear, for Polynesians coming from tropical 
oceanic islands are not likely have brought any grain such rice, millet, 
wheat with them. The development the maize plant from unknown stock 
must, think, take American culture far back the very misty days the 
development the wheat plant Asia. There one other point. Not much 
has been said how the Easter Islanders got the island. you look 
the map you will see that there chain islands, very long distances apart, 
that lead more less Easter Island. The voyages were made canoes, 
but the canoes were not perhaps quite like the canoes you may have your 
minds they were really vessels considerable size. often scrambled about 
Thakombou’s huge double canoe Fiji, when was under repair beneath 
great thatched shed. was called the Tavuki Vanua,” that Up- 
setter the Land,” the suggestion being that struck island was 
the island that would sink. One the twin hulls, memory serves 
me, measured about 100 feet long, and the other measured over feet. 
considerable amount food could stored such canoe, and they 
were more seaworthy than one would imagine. The last the great Tongan 
canoes, the Loma Biau,” that The Beater-down the Waves,” had 
disappeared before reached Tonga 1878, and the great Fijian canoe given 
Thakombou King George Tonga had already been broken up. The 
lattice-like rafters room house were cut from the greenheart 
which the were made. The question the peopling the Pacific Islands 
one the greatest ethnological puzzles, and most earnestly hope that this 
not the last paper shall have from Mr. and Mrs. Routledge the subject. 
They have been the furthest eastern corner Polynesia, and should like 
induce them another expedition and start the north-west. 
want know more about the ‘Caroline Island Venice,’ where the canals are 
bordered huge basaltic columns which have been brought from consider- 
able distance, and where there are great masses basaltic rock piled 
form the tombs the chiefs and want know more about the other 
megalithic monuments which are known exist many the islands. 
hope that Mr. and Mrs. Routledge, encouraged the success their enter- 
prise, will not give the quest, and will able throw yet more light the 
culture and migrations the Pacific Islanders. 

Mr. BASIL THOMSON Mr. and Mrs. Scoresby Routledge will 
forgive for wishing that they had lived fifty years ago, when the ancient 
customs and traditions the natives were still comparatively untouched. The 
great problems that have been raised this very interesting paper are, Sir 
Hercules Read has said, the megalithic monuments and glyphic writing but 
was much struck with the remarks Mr. Joyce, who noticed Melanesian 
characteristics about the skulls brought back from have long had 
doubts whether the people were pure Polynesians. There has certainly 
been Melanesian admixture some the other Polynesian islands. 
noticed this Niué (Savage Island), where the village Avatele the 
south end the island the natives have many the Melanesian traits, and 
this supported their traditions. found two Niuéans from the New 
Zealand contingent hospital Eaton Square the other day, and while one 
was certainly Polynesian type, the other was certainly Melanesian. 
Among the traditions that have come down from Easter not 
know how far authentic—is the story that when the first ancestors the 
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present race reached the island they found another race possession, whom 
they called Long Ears.” course quite possible that this occurred 
some other island which they touched, and not Easter Island all. 
any rate there were sanguinary conflicts between the two, and the Polynesians 
made use stratagem and prevailed. Writing the “Long Ears” 
Roggeveen says, When these people about any might set their ear- 
plugs waggling and bid fair them any hurt, they take them out and hitch 
the rim over the top the ear, which gives them quaint and laughable 
appearance.” Obviously the ear the statues was the ear that the people 
Roggeveen’s time were wearing. does not follow that they did not adopt the 
idea enlarging the ear from people they found there, met before their 
arrival. was asuggestively Melanesian custom. the date the first 
immigration, the natives used give the names fifty-seven paramount chiefs. 
Allowing fifteen years the average reign island where tribal wars 
were frequent takes about 1000 A.D. for the arrival Hotumatua, the 
first recorded chief. Something was said about the population. The early 
voyagers estimated 2000 and 3000. rough guess, because they 
did not all over the island, but, view the small supply water and the 
poor quality the soil, probably was fairly correct. Clearly the object the 
statue-making, and what are known the domestic idols, was religious, and 
here venture make tentative suggestion. not know whether you 
have read one the classics South Sea travel—I mean Melville’s Typee’ 
not you ought lose time doing so. Although Melville was vaga- 
bond and waster, subsequent discoveries have proved that was remark- 
ably truthful observer. relates how, when roaming about the forest the 
Typee valley the Marquesas, with Korikori his native body-servant, came 
upon huge wooden statue with staring eyes, much decayed the weather, 
and standing stone platform after the fashion Easter Island. 
relates also how the Typee priests kept little wooden images oracles, and 
when they were consulted the warriors they took one out, whispered their 
question into the idol’s ear, and then held the idol’s mouth their own 
ears listening the reply, much little girls make use their dolls when 
they wish confound their nurses with oracle. Here have all the 
religious apparatus Easter Island, only 900 miles distant, and suggest 
that was quite natural for people who had been the habit fashioning 
wooden statues, when they arrived island destitute timber, and 
island, moreover, where there were obsidian tools instead stone tools, they 
should fall back upon stone the material with which carry their 
religious practices. When Gonzales visited Easter Island 1770 saw 
large “Judas,” feet high, made wickerwork, stuffed with hay and 
covered with native bark, being carried kind litter. suggest that this 
figure was the representation the dead chief, made preside the funeral 
feast while the permanent statue was being cut the quarry. quite 
consistent with Polynesian practice that the quarrymen should hereditary 
clan, protected the just the stone-mason clan was treated 
Tonga. also consistent that times civil war each side should 
desecrate the tombs the other throwing down its images. There will 
much more say when.Mrs. Routledge’s book comes out, for feel that she 
must keeping great deal reserve but even this paper she has added 
much our knowledge this extraordinary island. conclusion should 
like ask her one question. The Americans found 1886 statue terrace 
the face cliff nearly 100 feet high, which there was approach all. 
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there had ever been one the sea must have washed away. Has she any 
theory about this terrace? should like also add that Bishop Jensen’s 
collection inscribed tablets, which appears most unfortunately have been 
dispersed after his death Tahiti, was examined Harlez Louvain, 
and that came the conclusion that there was sense significance 
the writing. records, however, the interesting fact that some the 
characters were inscribed piece European oar, which shows that the 
art was preserved until within the last few decades. 

Mr. HENRY very glad this opportunity offering 
congratulations Mr. and Mrs. Routledge the extremely successful issue 
expedition which involved both difficulties and dangers, and which bids fair 
add very considerably our knowledge Pacific ethnology. was much 
interested the remark which Mr. Joyce let fall. suggested probable 
Melanesian affinities the earlier Easter Islanders, judged from their skull 
measurements. The same kind idea, though based upon cultural remains, 
has occurred me. cannot help feeling that are seek for affinities 
the culture the Easter Islanders, must look the West rather than 
the New World. gather that New-World influence practically ruled out. 
The only evidence its favour found the mode construction the 
terraces. But think may find elsewhere number suggestive analogies 
any rate, have cast our net very far and wide, must take all 
kinds possibilities into consideration. The chief things, think, noted 
the material culture the Easter Islanders are the gigantic statues, the 
wooden carvings, rock engravings, the obsidian implements, and the script 
all these things are characteristic Easter Islanders—so characteristic, 
fact, that impossible mistake them for the products any other 
people. They are absolutely peculiar, and yet the same time, looking 
for traces analogy similarities, one can find hints other parts. The 
script, true, complete puzzle, since among the islands the Pacific 
script seems occur until come the western Caroline Islands. 
The obsidian implements find parallel British New Guinea, and also 
resemble very closely certain chert implements from Chatham Island. When 
turn the carvings, think there are some interesting points which 
may worth while follow up, and they lead directly into the con- 
sideration the possibility Melanesian influence the culture Easter 
Island. That peculiar mythical figure, half man, half bird, is, far 
know, only found elsewhere within the Melanesian area the 
Solomon Islands, where such figures are very common occurrence, and 
where may seen bird-headed human figures, human-headed bird figures, 
birds with human hands and arms, and other bird-human compromises. 
These things have not been worked out all thoroughly. not know 
the true significance them but least can see that there very close 
parallelism between them and the Easter Islanders’ similar productions. 
throw this out merely hint that should look Melanesia for possible 
help the explanation the curious bird-cult which observable Easter 
Island. one might further than that. Still keeping mind the 
Solomon Islands, one can draw attention the fact that the facial type, 
together with the long ears which appear those huge monolithic statues 
Easter Island, is, far own experience goes, only paralleled 
wooden carvings the human form which occur several the islands 
the Solomon group, and which have similar features very strongly marked the 
long and concave form the nose, the prognathic shape the lower part the 
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face, the long ears, and the red capon the top Just one other point. 
Apparently Easter Island and the Solomon group these very similar 
renderings the human form, which have many points common, appear 
associated with shall not detain you longer, although 
discourse such have enjoyed this evening suggests great many things 
one’s mind. should like add cordial thanks Mr. and Mrs. Routledge 
for the increase our knowledge these eastern outposts the islands the 
South Pacific, and thank them very heartily indeed for having brought back 
fresh material which hope will shed new light upon the ethnological problems 
that ocean. 

Dr. would like ask only one question. Could Mrs. 
Routledge tell what are the affinities the language the people Easter 
Island? 

Dr. The previous speakers, especially Mr. Balfour, have 
dealt with some the points had intended refer but should like 
express opinion that the stone monoliths and the wooden figures can hardly 
the same age the work the same people. wish put the screen 
photograph two wooden figures now the British Museum, taken from 
pre-Inca graves, which recently brought from Peru. They recall the 
shape the ears and nose the figure exhibited to-night from Easter 
Island, suggesting perhaps connection between the art the two regions. 
Then the script, place the screen second slide, that petroglyph 
cave the Chatham Islands some 500 miles east New Zealand—where 
also similar hieroglyphs occur—in which there are similitudes not characters 
identical with those the Easter Island tablets. the years previous his 
death had many interesting talks with old friend Fleet-Surgeon Palmer, 
who was officer H.M.S. which brought over the two monolithic 
figures now the British Museum, and agreed that there was curious 
suggestion the one the other. 

One the greatest losses Easter Island ethnography, which can never 
repaired, was the disposal auction Fleet-Surgeon Palmer’s unique 
collection made his different visits the island close fifty years ago. 
possessed, recollect, larger number inscribed tablets than any collec- 
tion know of. This collection was offered his family Director 
Museums for Liverpool, but trustees declined the purchase objects 
from such remote and uninteresting place.” was probably declined else- 
where, since was dispersed auction. Two valuable papers Palmer are 
found, one the the Ethnological Society for 1869, and 
another that this Society for 1870. neither them has any reference 
been made to-night, though they are special interest from the date the 
visits they describe. There was greater number the images standing then 
than now. Palmer collected also several especially interesting traditions, 
among them one the island being populated boat’s crew driven 
chance and another about the egg-collecting ceremony. The account the 
latter given to-night appears, however, much more elaborated story 
than the one current fifty years ago the island, and careful inquiry appears 
called for whether the tradition has not received accretions the 
interval. The ceremony appears have arisen any case from the 
eagerly awaited return the nesting season the birds during years famine 
and great scarcity. Palmer mentions the presence these glyphs animals, 
such the turtle, not belonging the island fauna, and was interesting 
that the script specially written the old and dying leper for the 
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lecturer contains also turtle tortoise, indicating that the script was some 
extent correctly remembered, not entirely understood. Palmer also states 
that the priests wore wooden balls, specimens which obtained, hanging 
from their ears. The origin the astonishing culture seen Easter Island 
is, course, the most interesting question awaiting elucidation. The latest 
theory that Prof. Elliot Smith, who holds that part what 
designates the heliolithic custom, which spread from Egypt after the year 
goo B.C. all over the world, and recognized everywhere its exponents 
building megalithic mausolea, holding peculiar beliefs regarding stone images 
and mummification, worshipping the sun, and having their wives’ chins tattooed. 
certainly difficult recognize the hall-marks this civilization Easter 
Island. Palmer tells that the men and women tinted their bodies, and had 
some dots over the eyes but the lecturer did not mention chin tattooing the 
island, The culture Easter Island, known extend 
hand both East and West. who have seen studied Peruvian masonry 
the piece wall shown the screen recalls once, remarked 
previous speaker, that the pre-Inca stonework—a resemblance which 
cannot believe fortuitous. Then the stone image found many years ago 
below some feet guano one the Peruvian Islands strongly resembles 
the smaller Easter Island figure the British Museum, while the swimming- 
pillows the natives would seem echo the caballitos the fisher- 
men northern the other hand, the stone fish-hooks obtained 
Palmer, the use the ground cooking-ovens, the clubs wood like the meré, 
and the double-headed paddle suggest connection with New Zealand. After 
all one cannot help the conviction that the present people are not the original 
inhabitants the island, though they may have some their blood, and that 
they are not the sculptors these huge images which form the mystery that 
lone ocean volcano. 

Sir HENRY should like suggest one other solution this 
problem. The island Sumatra where the Malays occupy the coasts, and 
where the Malay community and the Malay race were probably originally created 
admixture Polynesian blood with that the natives the interior, 
place which reference has not yet been made this discussion. the 
only place know where inscriptions the least like those found Easter 
Island are found among the wild races, such the Battas. seems 
that the Malays may perhaps have had something with the primitive 
people Easter Island. Before they were knocked pieces the Arabs 
they sailed over all the seas which were accessible their ships, and they must 
have gone very long way, because they probably carried the Polynesian race 
Madagascar. The French have recently found great deal which most 
interesting with regard Polynesian element both the language and the 
customs the Hova race, the aristocracy Madagascar, who conquered and 
absorbed earlier race African blood. They have shown that the invading 
and conquering race was imported into Madagascar before the Hindoo elements 
were imported into the Malay language. That takes you back very long way, 
for these elements were imported the time that Java received its Hindu 
religion, and the Malays Java became Brahmins. have little doubt that 
the Malays the day glory visited Japan they did the various islands 
the Eastern Archipelago far even New Zealand, while some straggling 
ships that had lost their way might have gone anywhere that the wind would 
take them. With regard the Easter Island images, you have Sumatra 
series images which have generic resemblance, very much more close 
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than any other know, these figures, closer than any the great stone 
images you get the Caroline Islands and those the central groups. 
seems that the time when the Malays were their glory must have 
been stray ship that found its way there and took some their ideas, including 
the art cutting which they possessed home, just was stray ship that 
took the Bounty seamen Pitcairn Island. There great difficulty, 
course, ali concerted movements the Pacific could only done with 
big ships and sails. the old days which have extraordinary 
accounts the Indian poets, before the Arabs, and when the Malays 
commanded the Eastern seas with their great craft, you have, seems me, 
possible solution our stupendous difficulty Sumatra, all events, the only 
place know where you have inscriptions written characters which havea 
generic resemblance and fraternity with those that occur these tablets and 
with these great statues. quite agree with friends the right that neither 
these features has anything whatever with the inscriptions and big 
stones these islands. Nor think that the ancestors the present 
indigenes had anything with the monuments. The Polynesians are very 
barren artistic capacity they are far below the Melanesians. Nor the 
wooden figures with their curled beards and strange aspect suggest Polynesian 
source. less the so-called gorgets which are inscribed with the 
same characters the tablets, and have similar heads the ends 
the lunar points. They have look very foreign the Pacific. One word 
more. Like every other speaker must emphasize the obligations these two 
delightful travellers have put under, not only Easter Island and Pitcairn 
Island, but their fascinating book Africa. could say more about them 
were not late. 

SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE: seems certain, has been said, that 
must look the West and not the East for the original home the Easter 
Islanders. The chances against any particular boat reaching small and 
remote spot must have been very great the fact remains, however, that 
has been achieved. partial explanation, which has been suggested, that 
canoe canoes were going from one island another and were blown out 
their course this would account for the fact that there must have been sufficient 
provisions board sustain life for long voyage. According native 
legend the place destination was revealed their ancestors dream. 
There doubt that the islanders are not pure origin. They vary much 
colour, from sallow white fairly deep brown. They are quite conscious 
themselves this variation, and giving their genealogies were always pre- 
pared state which their relations were light and which were dark. The 
chief, Gnaara, whom reference was made, was described quite white.” 
The skulls brought back the expedition, which have been kindly examined 
Dr. Keith, bear out the same conclusion mixed race. Such mixture 
may, however, very possibly have taken place prior the arrival the island. 
The legend conflict between people with Ears” and people 
with Short well established, but its origin not easy trace. The 
natives say that they are descended from the victorious Short Ears,” although 
know, has been said, both from themselves and from the early voyagers, 
that their ancestors were the habit enlarging the lobe the same manner 
shown the statues. real account forthcoming who were the 
people with Ears.” There possible explanation for the story, but 
hesitate put forward here. 

The language apparently Polynesian. There written grammar and 
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only two three slight vocabularies. learnt enough before the end our 
sojourn converse fairly easily with the most intelligent the younger ‘men, 
and assisted understanding the accounts and stories the older 
people. Earlier work was done through French, Spanish, and kind pidgin 
English. study the comparative table Polynesian tongues shows that 
words from many the groups the Southern Pacific appear the language, 
but its exact classification course question for experts. 

The time and labour employed making the images was probably not 
great would appear first sight. The stone found Rano Raraku very 
easily cut, and with few exceptions all the statues are made from it. is, 


has been stated, possible see how many men have worked the same. 


time one statue. rough calculation the amount material 
removed and the rate which the men could probably work gave the surpris- 
ing result that statue could turned out fortnight. obvious that 
the existence this easily quarried stone which gives the statues Easter 
Island. The moving the images from the quarry the terraces must 
the contrary have been most arduous work, requiring much labour. The 
platform which the reported standing cliff without visible 
means was situated the narrow edge which separates the crater 
Rano Kao from the sea. has now, according the statements the 
natives, fallen entirely and the statues lie the beach below. Similar erosion 
taking place all round the coast. Special inquiries were made from the 
natives about the clothed made dried grass mentioned the Spanish 
Expedition 1770, The description was once recognized one the 
older men applying figure which used made memory 
deceased woman child. The large wooden figures, Paina,” were, will 
remembered, erected honour men only. 

The PRESIDENT: have had full and most interesting discussion among 
experts. sure all you will ask that should endorse the amplest 
manner the thanks which have been accorded Mrs. Routledge for the 
thorough and clear manner which she has dealt with the result her 
protracted labours Easter Island. must also congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
Routledge the fruits which have resulted from their great enterprise 
building the ship which not only carried them safely half round the world, but 
ran backwards and forwards for 2000 miles from Easter Island America 
the Pacific Ocean were the English Channel. beg tender Mr. and 
Mrs. Routledge our best thanks for the pleasant evening have had. 


have received from Mr. Stainton letter dealing with 
several points interest that arise out Mrs. Routledge’s paper. The 
discussion which followed that paper was unusually long, and regret that 
have not space for more the present number. hope deal with 
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THIRTY YEARS’ WORK THE ROYAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Scott Keltie, LL.D. 
Read the Meeting the February 1917. 


HAVE been urged put together some reminiscences official con- 
nection with the Society during the last thirty-three years the form 
paper given one the evening meetings, before finally retire 
from the Society’s service. have thought might some interest 
put what have say the form brief review the varied work 
the Society during the years connection with it, referring some 
the outstanding episodes that have marked the Society’s evolution 
towards its present position and Lowther Lodge. 

The year 1880 seems convenient starting-point from which review 
the growth and work the Society recent years, that was the date 
which the late Sir Clements Markham concluded his history the first 
fifty years the Society’s existence. myself became Fellow the 
Society three years later, 1883, just thirty years after Sir Clements 
joined it. official connection began 1884, and longer 
occupy the dizzy position the fly the wheel, or, some may regard 
it, the Secretarial throne, still the staff, though transferred 
what may call “the Upper House.” may useful take stock 
the position the Society the year its jubilee, when may 
said have entered upon new career which has been marked not 
few interesting episodes. 

Who were the men who had the destinies the Society their hands 
its start 1830 and again some thirty-seven years ago? may 
some interest compare the composition the first Council the Society 
with that the governing body which was office fifty years later, and 
inquire what extent, any, its character had changed. While was 
stated the original resolution advocating the formation the Society 
that sole object should the promotion and diffusion that most 
important and entertaining branch knowledge—geography,” still from the 
first the social element was prominent feature its constitution. This 
not surprising when remember that the Society originated the 
Raleigh Club, which the Geographical Club still flourishes and enter- 
tains the travellers and others who bring their papers. The first list 
the Society numbered 460 and was composed almost entirely men 
high social standing. While may thus regarded having been 
some extent Society Institution which everybody who was anybody 
was expected belong, still the services, science, travel, literature, scholar- 
ship, and other callings were well represented. 

The first Council the Society was thoroughly representative the 
membership. The first President was Viscount Goderich, Secretary 
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State for the Colonies, and most the councillors had travelled one 
capacity another whole the Council was well qualified direct 
the work the Society, which was mainly the promotion exploration 
and the publication its records. was later date that the first 
bye-law affirmed that the Society was founded for Advancement 
Geographical Science.” 

The first list Council included two Secretaries, one the Rev. 
Renouard, Hon. and Foreign Secretary, the other Captain Maconochie, 
R.N., paid Secretary, but included the Council list. was not until 
1847 that two Honorary Secretaries (besides the Foreign Secretary) were 
instituted. 1849 the designation the paid Secretary was changed 
Assistant Secretary, and remained till 1896, when the designation 
Secretary was restored but the actual duties the permanent Secretary 
have remained the same throughout, while the functions the Honorary 
Secretaries have varied with their idiosyncrasies. Librarian was appointed 
1832, but was not till 1874 that assistant was added. The Librarian, 
presumed, had also charge the maps, was not till twenty- 
two years later, 1854, that Map Curator was appointed, and three years 
later assistant. Presumably 1873 the maps published the 
Society were produced outside map-makers, was only that year 
that map-draughtsman was appointed, and until 1883 one draughtsman 
was apparently sufficient for the Society’s work. 

far the general character the Council concerned there had 
been practically change 1880, Darwin was member for 
one year, 1840, and believe audited the Society’s accounts, Huxley 
for one year 1870, and Dr. Whewell for two years 1853-4. Sir 
Roderick Murchison had been the Council almost continuously from 
1833 his death 1871, holding the Presidency altogether for sixteen 
years. Charles Enderby, worthy representative the old merchant 
adventurer, was the Council the early years the Society and 
did much promote Antarctic exploration. the Council list 
1880, find the names several men who might regarded geo- 
graphical Markham, Henry Rawlinson, Richard 
Major, Douglas Freshfield, Richard Strachey, Francis Galton. But 
their energies were directed rather the history geographical dis- 
covery and the exploration particular regions than geography 
department scientific research. the period covered the 
first half-century the Society’s career there was such vast area 
the Earth unexplored that the Society naturally and rightly devoted 
its resources, mental and material, the first place the filling 
the great blanks without knowledge which the geographical 
student was seriously lacking the data required for the solution 
the problems with which had deal. From this point view the 
men who were responsible for the conduct our affairs were well 
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the Society, may seen any one who cares consult the fifty 
volumes the and the twenty volumes the old Proceedings. 
Indeed, they must have been often embarrassed the abundance the 
materials placed the disposal. vol. the old 
(1840) fifteen papers are published, and list thirty-three papers are 
given which had been received and read, but not yet published. 

When became officially connected with the Society 1884 the 
Council was pretty much the same character had been from the 
beginning. late Lord Aberdare was President, singularly handsome, 
dignified, and genial, admirable chairman both the Council Room 
and the Meeting Hall. His favourite attitude when speaking was 
stick his hands the tail pockets his coat. all the Council 
that date there only one survivor, our present President, Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, who was then one the Honorary Secretaries along with the 
late Sir Clements Markham, and whose influence mainly indebted 
for having become official the Society. That Council, let 
noted, contained one distinguished professional geographer, the late Mr. 
Ravenstein, who, though birth German, was very lovable 
one. one time was proposed make him the chief cartographer 
the Society, but would only accept condition that was allowed 
smoke the premises. shocking proposal could not possibly 
accepted the Council that day, and thus the Society was deprived 
were several names distinction besides the two names 
such Francis Galton, Henry Rawlinson, Richard Strachey, Lord 
Houghton, John Lubbock, Rutherford Alcock, Blanford the Indian Geologist, 
Bunbury whose History Ancient Geography’ classic, Frederic 
Goldsmid, Colonel Grant, Speke’s old companion, Leopold McClintock, 
William Mackinnon, founder British East Africa, Major, Rawson 
Rawson, Beauchamp Walker, Charles Warren, Allen Young, and Henry 
Yule, the editor ‘Marco Polo.’ all took active part the 
business the Council, were keen for the interests, generous and 
considerate their treatment the staff. Still they were never reticent 
the expression their views any matter coming before the Council, 
and certain them were capable biting criticism. 
Councils have not been quite argumentative. 

But certain respects least, probably the most distinguished name 
the list the Council and officers that date was that dear 
friend and predecessor, Bates (Dear Old Bates, all called 
him), who had been Assistant-Secretary the Society for twenty 
years when was appointed the staff. was remarkable man 
many ways. had the largest head any man knew, and that 
was covered with thick thatch wiry hair that had get 
his hats, inches, specially made for him. was the most modest 
men, almost shy. was naturally reticent, and was only under 
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extreme pressure that could moved open his mouth the 
Council. When did yield took him quite minute, with his 
head backward angle, make his mind what say; then with 
hesitation briefly stated his view, which was always clear and definite 
and rigidly the point. was loved every one who came into 
contact with him, and had the happiest knack drawing out the best that 
was any self-distrustful traveller who doubted whether had story 
worth telling. Bates never spared himself trouble putting badly 
written story exploration into readable shape. The many years 
spent the Amazonian forests told badly digestion never robust. 
This must have been great trial him, for enjoyed good cheer. 
was never better form than over glass good wine with 
colossal cigar his mouth; his reticence vanished, and with few 
genial companions his always modest and thoughtful talk not only about 
science but about literature—and was widely read man—art and 
philosophy and other subjects moment, was delight and inspiration. 
had great admiration for style, and later years always had 
volume Gibbon his bedside. known him for some years before 
that, and well remember that from the very first, when talked about 
geography, insisted that were develop and raise from its 
low estate, man his relations his habitat must made the centre, 
the culminating factor the whole subject. one gave more 
helpful advice than when, the Society’s Inspector Geographical 
Education, 1884-5, undertook mission inquire into the 
position geography the schools and universities the Continent. 
were colleagues the Society for eight years, during seven which 
was Librarian, until 1892, when Bates’s death dimmed the sunshine not 
few lives. had held the office Assistant-Secretary for twenty-eight 
years, longer tenure far than that any his predecessors. Work 
was not strenuous the Society those days has become since. 
The whole staff, principals and assistants did not exceed nine. The hours 
were from 10.30 there were nice long holidays, and there were other 
amenities which have lapsed years ago. 

Within few days after Bates’s death the Council did the honour 
appointing his successor, and four years later the designation the 
post was restored what was originally, that Secretary. The 
President the time was Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who had much 
the old-fashioned dignity that characterized the Presidents the 
past, which may have part acquired when was Lieutenant- 
Governor Madras. Often Council would seem dream that 
was still the gubernatorial chair the Council his old Indian 
Province. had been elected President 1889, and retired 1893, 
amid the storm, which failed rule, raised the first admission 
women Fellows the Society; that more anon and the 
foundation the Geographical which took place his reign. 
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There was still considerable number the old guard alive and 
the Council, such stalwarts Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
Sir Richard Strachey, Sir Clements Markham, Lord Aberdare, Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir Francis Galton, Sir William Mackinnon, Sir John Kirk, Sir 
Rawson Rawson, Mr. Douglas Freshfield. But there was fair sprinkling 
the newer leaven, such the Hon. George Curzon, Sir George Goldie, 
Major Leonard Darwin, Sir Cecil Dalton, Ravenstein, Sclater, 
Admiral Wharton, General Walker, Sir Charles Wilson. The 
Honorary Secretaries were Mr. Freshfield and Mr. Henry Seebohm, the 
famous ornithologist, while Mr. Edward Cocks had succeeded his uncle 
Treasurer. The only ones alive now are Sir John Kirk, Mr. Cocks, 
Sir Cecil Dalton, Mr. Freshfield, Lord Curzon, Major Darwin, Sir 
George Goldie. The last four are still the Council, and have all been 
presidents. 

have referred Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff President when 
took the duties Assistant Secretary 1892. remained President 
for another fifteen months, when the late Sir Clements Markham entered 
upon his long reign. Grant Duff had been President for four years. With 
rare exceptions the custom from the beginning had been for the President 
retire after filling the post for two years. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
true, had served President for sixteen years all; but had filled the 
chair several occasions separated longish intervals his longest con- 
tinuous Presidency was from 1862 his death 1871—nine years. 
Lord Aberdare was President for four years one case and two years later, 
Sir Clements Markham ruled the Society for twelve years, some respects 
one the most eventful periods the Society’s history. have written 
fully about Sir Clements’ career connection with his recent death that 
unnecessary repeat what has been already said. had served for 
twenty-five years Honorary Secretary, retiring five years later 
entered his Presidency, that his official connection with the Society 
extended over thirty-seven years, not mention the other years during 
which served the Council. During his Presidency British explorers 
were work all the continents, and many whose names stand high 
the history exploration was his duty welcome their return. 
did much promote the more scientific and educational sides the 
Society’s work and develop its functions other directions. was 
never more his element than the company young fellows became 
one themselves. His influence young explorers was extraordinary 
—almost inspiration. But undoubtedly the one great feature that 
marked his Presidency was the revival Antarctic exploration. 
had been work this direction even before became President, 
and was mainly due his unconquerable determination that funds 
were raised adequate equip the great expedition the Discovery 
under the late Captain Scott, the real initiator recent Antarctic 
exploration, leading the discovery the South Pole Captain 
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Amundsen, and the rich results obtained Scott himself, Drygalski, 
Shackleton, Amundsen, Charcot, Mawson, and others. Characteristically 
Sir Clements continued his Presidency until the success Scott’s expedi- 
tion and the publication the results were well assured, and lived 
see the tragic success the second expedition. One the great 
episodes during Sir Clements’ presidency was the meeting the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress London 1895, over which 
presided. was one the most notable and most successful meetings 
the Congress, and nearly killed those who for three years were 
concerned its organization. Personally Sir Clements was man 
strongly marked character, and his views men and things absolutely 
definite one direction the other—and yet his apparent intolerance 
could often overcome. Those whom approved was prepared 
defend and support the utmost limit. was essentially tender- 
hearted, and know that many cases has rendered substantial 
assistance people distress who had claim him. was always 
ready give credit for help rendered him and show his appreciation 
any service members the Staff. his time there were few 
explorers who had not dined his hospitable board. During long 
association with him were always the best terms. was through 
him was admitted member the Geographical Club, the first instance 
permanent Secretary being honoured and have been Honorary 
Treasurer this club for something like twenty-three years. Altogether 
Sir Clements was the most striking figure, not only the Society, but 
British Geography, since the days Murchison. 

Sir Clements retired and was succeeded Sir George Goldie. 
With regard him and his three successors, all still alive and the 
Council, must discreet and therefore brief, lest lay myself open 
the charge flattery. had known Sir George Goldie even before 
became member the Council and was indebted him for many favours, 
had special qualifications for the Presidency. was practically 
interested geography, especially that Africa. initiated and 
carried successful issue the Royal Niger Company, whose territories 
were ultimately made over the Government, and are now the flourishing 
Protectorate and Colony Nigeria, covering area 336,000 square 
miles with population seventeen millions and trade something 
like fourteen millions sterling. Obviously man who could carry out 
enterprise such scale must have had high business and financial 
qualifications. Much the benefit the Society brought these qualifi- 
cations bear the conduct its affairs. was drastic economist 
and placed the finances the Society sounder footing than they had 
ever been before. There was one outstanding event during Sir George 
Goldie’s reign: for the first time probably the history the Society 
British Sovereign attended and spoke one our meetings. King 
Edward, when Prince Wales, frequently attended the Society’s meetings, 
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but was present only one after ascended the throne—that held the 
Queen’s Hall receive the Duke the Abruzzi his return from his 
exploration the Himalayas, when the King proposed vote thanks 
the Duke concise and appropriate speech. 

Major Leonard Darwin, who succeeded Sir George Goldie 1908, 
had served Honorary Secretary for fifteen years before that, that 
was associated with him for eighteen years altogether carrying the 
Society’s work, association which was never anything but pleasure 
me. Major Darwin’s great common sense, caution, and geniality rendered 
his Presidency great success. President was brought into close 
contact with two distinguished Americans. When Mr. Roosevelt returned 
from his African expedition 1910, declined lecture the Society, 
but accepted invitation lunch from the Geographical Club, with 
Major Darwin the chair, when the ex-President the United States, 
reporter being present, responded the toast his health speech full 
amusing indiscretions. President, Major Darwin occupied the chair 
the great reception given the Society Peary his return 
from the North Pole. had previously, fancy, passed some anxious 
moments the crisis when Cook first appeared Denmark, but his calm 
judgment saved him from any premature committal. 

was mainly, believe, through the influence Major Darwin that 
Lord Curzon consented nominated his successor. was felt 
the Council that there could further delay making serious 
endeavour obtain for the Society new home, adequate its needs, 
and that Lord Curzon would take the matter hand President 
success was practically certain. shall refer later the long-continued 
but vain aspirations the Council obtain new premises. need only 
remind you now the magnificent results Lord Curzon’s untiring 
efforts monumentum requiris, circumspice—Lowther Lodge. 

our present accomplished President dare not speak mind 
his presence may reverse proverb, The present must always suffer. 

have always found the Members Council most friendly and con- 
siderate, never disposed interfere officiously with the working the 
office, and body, with one two conservative exceptions, ready 
consider without prejudice any proposal for new departure. 

time goes on, while the old type Councillor—the retired 
diplomat, general, admiral, peer, 
spicuous, and happily so, there much larger proportion specialists 
various departments geography and closely related sciences. 
This was natural result the action taken the Council 
1884, leading the elevation and expansion the subject and its 
recognition our Universities. glance the list Council 
1884 compared with that 1916-17 will show the change that has taken 
place its composition during these years. the former year there was 
practically career for geographical specialists such, while 1917 
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there are quite number positions for which what may call pro- 
fessional geographers are demand. only right, therefore, that this 
altered state things should reflected the composition the Council 
our great Geographical Society. the same time, have said, 
would serious mistake what may call the primary aspects the 
subject—exploration, local investigation, and cartography the widest 
sense—did not continue adequately represented. 

the staff the Society 1880, there are still three survivors, 
Mr. Reginald Suggate, who joined 1859 (now pensioner), Mr. Evis, 
who joined 1866 clerk and has been chief clerk since 1883, and 
Mr. Reeves, who became Mr. Coles’s assistant 1878 and succeeded him 
Map Curator and Instructor have already stated that before 
left Savile Row the work the Society had increased such 
extent since 1884 that the staff had doubled. might have been ex- 
pected removal Lowther Lodge there has been still another increase. 
Altogether the permanent staff now numbers twenty-five addition 
daily outside help, compared with ten 1880. 

other directions the Society has grown apace. membership 
1880 numbered 3370, and Sir Clements Markham thought that need 
not expect any further serious increase. now over 5000, and that 
though both entrance fee and subscription have been increased. The 
income the Society 1880 was £8600; 1916 was over £13,000. 
The Library thirty-six years ago comprised 20,000 books and pamphlets 
this has grown 1916 about 68,000. new Catalogue was published 
1895, but the increase has been rapid and great that supplementary 
volume has been preparation for some time, and but for the war would 
have been published 

Here may appropriate say that the Society was particularly 
fortunate securing successor the Hugh Robert 
Mill. Dr. Mill had had sound and comprehensive scientific training, 
and possessed literary faculty rare scientific men. When youth 
was invalid for years, and had ample opportunity nourish his mind 
the best literature. His services Librarian were invaluable. 
him due the Authors’ Catalogue published 1902 already referred to. 
was also who began and carried for years the Subject Catalogue, 
continued Mr. Heawood, and invaluable the student. still 
the card catalogue stage; printed would probably fill volume 
large the Encyclopedia Britannica.’ must unique among subject 
catalogues geography. His services the were high im- 
portance, especially with respect the Reviews, Monthly Record, and 
the Literature the Month, which keeps abreast the best geogra- 
phical publications, both books and the contents periodicals. His 
duties Librarian discharged with admirable efficiency, ever ready 
give his counsel inquirers, even the most troublesome. His retirement 
1900, after service nearly nine years, was serious loss the Society. 
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Fortunately had man quite worthy become his successor, Mr. 
Mr. Heawood had been working for the Society for some 
years under Dr. Mill, and one could have been found better fitted 
take his place. His whole heart his work, and fully maintains 
the standard set his predecessor. 

The increase the Society’s map collection has been proportionately 
great. 1880 consisted 35,000 sheets; now 140,000, beside 
atlases, relief maps, and models. was only 1884 that beginning 
was made, the instance Mr. Freshfield, forming collection 
photographs, and three years later slides now the catalogues photo- 
graphs and slides amount upwards 40,000. There was strong 
prejudice among the Council against the use slides the Society’s 
meetings being beneath the dignity science. fact, was only 
strategy the part our present President that the use slides was 
introduced, and need hardly say they soon became indispensable. The 
substitution slide maps for the somewhat crude wall 
drafted for the meetings admitted great improvement. the 
efficiency Mr. Reeves, who has served the Society for something like 
forty years, first assistant the map-room and since 1900 Map 
Curator and Instructor, need not insist. must recall stalwart John 
Coles who had charge the map-room for twenty-three years from 1877, 
and who was devoted its interests. young naval officer had 
hunted slave-raiders the West African Coast, and encountered many 
adventures Western Canada. From his platform the map-room 
Savile Row gave his orders with resonant quarter-deck voice that 
vibrated through the house. 

With the restricted space Savile Row there was accommodation 
for anything like museum few photographs, instruments, and relics 
were scattered about the map-room, but many objects interest had 
relegated the cellar and many offers refused. The greatly increased 
accommodation Lowther Lodge affords space for museum which 
short time has grown considerable dimensions, and contains relics 
and other objects various interest. The same may said the 
Society’s collection portraits and pictures, both paintings and photo- 
graphs, for which there now ample wall space. would have shocked 
some the conservative members past Councils any one had pro- 
posed include the Society’s house smoking-room, tea-room, 
lawn where the lady Fellows may stroll sunny afternoons. 

This brings the fact that during the period with which are 
dealing there have been two episodes great moment connection with 
the internal economy the Society—the Society’s House, and the admis- 
sion women Fellows. order date the former comes first, 
though the end the two were intimately related each other. believe 
quite thirty years ago since the Council began feel the need 
much larger accommodation than that provided Savile Row, and yet 
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the Society had only been settled there for some fifteen years. remember 
very well going about with the President the time, with Mr. Bates, 
various members Council, including Mr. Curzon then was, 
view likely premises—the house which now the Bath Club Albe- 
marle Street, Rooms, and other places which might have been 
made fairly suitable and could have been purchased for about £25,000. 
also tried one time get the house next door Savile Row, 
construct one large new building the double site but the trustees 
the property would only give lease. Thus inquiries went for some 
years, the Council torn different considerations and points view, and 
always hesitating come decision. last was settled make 
certain alterations No. Savile Row, give the Fellows better 
accommodation and provide more space for the Library and other collec- 
tions. ventured new carpets for the Council Room (converted 
into Fellows’ reading-room) and the Central Library. This should 
not have dared the time the present Treasurer’s predecessor, 
who insisted buying all carpets, rugs, etc., himself, was expert 
getting them second-hand. ventured two three easy-chairs 
and other amenities, which were procured wholesale prices the city. 
These petty expedients did not meet the real need. During Sir George 
Goldie’s Presidency, the matter new House came again, and 
various sites were suggested. Among others, the President obtained the 
offer the freehold the block eight houses known Cromwell 
Gardens, opposite the Victoria and Albert Museum for something like 
The idea was demolish the houses and build handsome 
and commodious home for the Society, leaving room for smaller house 
for the Society Arts, which might have been persuaded join and 
pay the cost, also for hall and modest club for the 
members. Unfortunately, some think, the scheme fell through, 
section the Council considered would ruin the Society remove 
the wilds South Kensington. Years before attempt had been 
made induce the Society house itself the Imperial Institute, but 
happily, spite the potent influence brought bear, this suicidal 
step was not taken. The search for new home continued, and although 
several more less eligible sites were considered, none offered such 
superlative advantages induce the Council take the final step. 
was, you know, only under the Presidency Lord Curzon, who 
made his mind secure new premises for the Society, that have 
been triumphantly moved the magnificent home Kensington Gore. 
Tubes, motors, taxis, and other conveniences have made South Kensington 
much more accessible than was before. would not fair take 
measure the Society’s progress since 1870 the difference between 
the price paid for Savile Row, and £100,000, the price 
Lowther Lodge. the one hand, considerable portion the 
price paid was raised subscription, the success which was due 
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chiefly the influence and enormous energy Lord Curzon. the 
other, the land which the Society acquired with the house the nature 
investment, which ordinary times should easily 
need not insist the great improvements that have been possible with 
the greatly increased accommodation, and when new hall built, 
must and would have been but for the war, still greater improvements 
will practicable. 

Long before women were admitted the Fellowship the Society 
there had been many applications for the privilege. The Society’s Medal 
had been awarded Lady Franklin and Mrs. Somerville. was not 
the session that the application Mrs- Bishop, the well-known 
traveller, led the Council take the matter into serious consideration 
and adopt resolution admit ladies. ladies were conse- 
quently elected Fellows. the following autumn strenuous opposition 
the action the Council arose the body the Society, and was 
supported several Members Council who had been absent when 
the decision was come to, and who maintained that the Charter the 
Society excluded women. Hot words were bandied both sides 
our meetings, and the controversy passed into the Press, and even found 
place Punch. The Council, divided against itself, finally adopted 
body neutral attitude, and after informal ballot the Fellows taken 
voting papers had given the majority, was the end 
carried small majority those present General Meeting that the 
twenty-one already elected ladies might remain, but that more were 
elected. This decision led the resignation the 
Grart Duff, and one the Honorary Secretaries. Into the merits the 
controversy need not enter. For twenty-one years the twenty-one ladies 
received addition the.r and these twenty-one only fifteen 
now remain. 1913, with new larger house prospect for 
the Society, with much greater accommodation for the growing number 
Fellows, the arguments against the admission ladies were obviously 
weakened. may also that with the certainty very large initial 
and increased annual expenditure, the admission proportion 
lady Fellows was considered legitimate method adding the 
income. any rate the question was taken hand the President, 
Lord Curzon, with his usual force, and was carried special meeting 
the Fellows, with very few dissentients. Thus the next three years the 
mass some 5000 male Fellows has been leavened about 200 
ladies, without any the ill :onsequences apprehended some quarters. 
nearly every case the ladies elected have made special study 
geography, have travelled extensively, some other way 
shown direct interest the subject. Judging from the number ladies 
who visit the Society’s new house, they fully appreciate its various ameni- 
ties, including the afternoon Scientific Meetings, and they way inter- 
fere with the convenience Fellows the other sex. 
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are some the directions which the Society has expanded 
and developed during the last thirty odd years. But after all they are 
only the means end—the accomplishment the great object for 
which the Society was founded according the first bye-law, “the 
promotion geographical science.” This object accomplished largely 
the encouragement exploring expeditions and publication the 
results, and scientific research the wide field geography, for which 
such results large extent furnish the data. far exploration 
goes, the publications the Society from the beginning form store- 
house information probably unparalleled. And there very little the 
which the Germans used accuse these narra- 
tives exploration, even the fifty volumes the Society’s 
which cover period when there still remained much the world 
explored. They are the serious results the observations competent 
men, often imbued with distinctly scientific spirit, and not think 
the character such work has been lowered the and the 
Journal, which have been the organs the Society since 1880. 
afraid common belief that the study the scientific aspect 
geography modern innovation. examination the earlier 
volumes the will show that this misconception. 
documents connected with the founding the Society, early Presi- 
dential addresses, and not few published the 
will seen that even that early period was recognized that geography 
was entitled treated science, and that man the centre 
the 1832 several subjects for prizes were proposed 
among otners, “an essay the actual state Geography its various 
departments, distinguishing the known from the unknown, and showing 
science.” essays were sent in, that any were published. 
About the same date the foundation the Royal Geographical Society 
geographical society was founded Bombay, and communication 
the Secretary the London Society long statement made the 
Bombay Society’s views and objects. The grand divisions geography are 
stated mathematical, political, and physical. The political division 
stated the geography the human mind. further definition simply 
corresponds with what now call the influence geographical environ- 
ment human communities. About the same date, 1832, the Premium 
for the year (the forerunner the Royal Medals) was offered for 
Manual,” containing clear and concise enumeration the 
objects which geographer’s attention should especially directed 
statement the readiest means which the desired information each 
branch may list the best instruments, with instructions 
for their use and working out the results, etc. foreshadowing, indeed, 
the Hints Travellers’ and the school for instruction surveying and 
other subjects which came many years later. over the volumes 
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the old Journa/, one comes not few papers subjects interest 
scientific geography, quite apart from the narratives exploration which 
naturally form the staple contents the volumes. vol. for example, 
there paper Colonel Jackson, even now worth reading, geo- 
graphical arrangement and nomenclature. What the writer aimed was 
“the systematic arrangement the objects the science, the establish- 
ment precise and comprehensive nomenclature, and the further im- 
provement maps.” period,” Colonel Jackson states, was ever 
favourable for such undertaking the present. Geography,” goes 
on, “long considered puerile, has length received from philosophers the 
degree attention justly merits.” Colonel Jackson was perhaps 
rather premature his views the serious recognition geography 
field scientific not many years ago that such recog- 
nition was substantially accorded. But only refer these instances 
show that the very earliest days the Society there were among its 
founders and others those who maintained that its object was not simply 
encourage exploration, but see that was conducted scientific 
methods, and that the results should arranged and studied their 
various bearings, and especially with reference the human life whieh 
they formed the environment. But took many years for this aspect 
the subject develop. was some years after Colonel Jackson wrote his 
paper that published little volume 1840, ‘What observe, the 
Remembrancer,’ followed Galton’s Art Travel’ 1860, 
the forerunner Hints Travellers,’ first published the old Journal 
1854, and afterwards issued pamphlet. The original pamphlet 
has reached ninth edition two volumes. 1879 there was in- 
stituted under the late Mr. Coles school for instructing surveyors 
which, under his successor Mr. Reeves, has undergone large develop- 
ments. But was only the eighties that geography department 
scientific research came into its own, though the Council worked 
strenuously for many years raise the standard the subject, improve 
its position our public schools, and obtain its recognition the 
Universities. more than one occasion memorials were presented 
the Council Oxford and Cambridge, but our two great Universities 
turned deaf ear. 1868 the Council offered gold and bronze medals 
for the results examinations geography our great public schools. 
These were continued till 1884, when was recognized that they were not 
achieving the result hoped for—the introduction improved pro- 
gramme geography regular part the school curriculum. This 
attempt influence the public schools was supplemented the institu- 
tion series well-paid lectures men the highest distinction 
the wide field geography. There was Scientific Purposes Com- 
mittee, and the Council devoted annually for the purpose. Three 
lectures were given annually for three years, but they were discontinued 
because, according Sir Clements Markham, “they were found not 
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suited the large mixed audiences which assembled the Society’s 
meetings.” wonder how they would received the audiences the 
present generation. The lectures were admirable, but probably more 
suited study than listen meeting. pity they were not 
published separately, and made accessible teachers and all interested 
the progress the subject. Sir Richard Strachey’s introductory lecture 
Scientific Geography might regarded the basis the further 
evolution the subject, while Sir Archibald Geikie’s lecture Geo- 
graphical Evolution valuable showing the relations between geology 
and geography. With moderate amount revision these lectures might 
even now issued cheap form. 

think all this shows, that while the Council rightly considered that 
the main function the Society was accumulate the possible 
information about the great unexplored and little-known areas the 
Earth’s surface—probably covering more than half—they never lost sight 
the fact that exploration ought conducted methods 
that the results thorough knowledge the surface and all that 
sustains furnish the data for many problems, not only scientific interest, 
but great practical value humanity and that geography was high 
value education both branch knowledge and mental disci- 
pline. After the unsatisfactory results achieved the school medals and 
the scientific lectures the Council decided reconsider the whole subject 
the position geography the country, and especially education. 
preliminary this was considered desirable obtain report 
the position the subject continental countries and America. 
was fortunate enough appointed Inspector Geographical Educa- 
tion 1884, and that year and 1885 visited Belgium, Holland, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland, obtaining information 
about other European countries and about the United States corre- 
spondence. need not say had very interesting time the Con- 
tinent, and was well received everywhere, nowhere, must say, more 
cordially than Germany. made large collection books, maps, 
atlases, pictures, and appliances various kinds which were exhibited 
London and elsewhere for some months. also visited various schools 
England and Scotland. Taking action Report, the Council suc- 
ceeded, with comparatively little trouble, obtaining recognition for 
geography the curricula Oxford and Cambridge, where schools 
geography were established which have achieved gratifying measure 
success. Fortunately there were certain number younger geographers 
whose assistance proved the highest value radically improving the 
position the subject the schools and universities this country, men 
like Dr. Mill, Mr. Mackinder, Dr. Dickson, Mr. Chisholm, Mr. 
Herbertson, Mr. Oldham, Mr. Lyde, and others. time other trained 
geographers were turned out, that were able supply the demand 
which arose when chairs were established the Universities London, 
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Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Aberystwith, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. This recognition the subject the Universities and its intro- 
duction into the Civil Service examinations had marked influence the 
public schools; while the introduction greatly improved programmes 
the Board Education into the elementary and secondary schools 
entirely changed the position geography education this country. 
The old dull text-books and featureless maps have almost disappeared, and 
others modelled the reformed conception the subject have taken their 
place. Other appliances, unknown here before, photographs, slides, models, 
simple instruments, have been introduced, and many cases the pupils 
are taken into the field for practical work. beginning has been made 
with literature the subject, which will compare favourably with 
the geographical literature Germany, while very creditable attempts 
have been made the students the Universities and geographical 
specialists carry out research work special departments. Nor must 
the Christmas lectures overlooked, they play their part interest- 
ing the young geography. Even the newspapers have been affected 
the change—geographical articles are much more frequent than 
the old and the lavish use maps connection with the great 
war goes beyond all precedent. The Geographical Association may 
regarded notable outcome the Society’s efforts. consists 
teachers, and has grown from humble beginnings thousand 
members and quarterly journal. has done much diffuse among 
schools greatly improved type geographical teaching. Mr. Freshfield 
was its president for several years. 

have referred the Scientific Purposes Committee and the special 
lectures eminent scientific men. the result the new movement 
have had intervals short courses afternoon lectures trained 
geographers various subjects for students and teachers and others 
interested, which were well attended and much appreciated doubt 
happier times these will resumed. One other notable result has been 
the establishment, part the regular work the Society each Session, 
Afternoon Research Meetings. These were begun long ago 1894, 
under the designation Afternoon Technical Meetings, where subjects 
were brought forward for discussion that might likely interest 
only specialists. These meetings were held irregular intervals each 
Session, until 1904 was considered desirable regularize them 
fixing dates for them for the evening meetings. large committee 
was formed under the designation The Research Committee,” which 
may regarded the successor the old Scientific Purposes Committee. 
was sought gather into this committee all the Fellows who were 
specialists one other department the subject, with special chair- 
man. grant was made annually the Council promote research 
under the committee’s meetings were arranged for once 
month. These meetings have been continued regularly ever since, and 
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many problems all departments geography have been brought forward 
for discussion, the discussion being regarded perhaps the most important 
part the meeting. Some valuable researches have also been carried 
out under the auspices the committee. These scientific meetings have 
become important part the regular work the Society, and may 
regarded indicative the gratifying evolution the subject under the 
Society’s guidance. 

But after all, during the period with which are dealing, the principal 
function the Society has been carry the work previous years 
promoting the exploration the unknown little-known areas the 
globe and publishing the results. maintain that the period from 1860 till 
now one the greatest the history exploration. Indeed, have 
back the half-century which followed 1492 (when Columbus 
stumbled upon New World) before find period prolific. The 
two Poles have been reached and large additions made our knowledge 
the Polar regions. The unknown two-thirds least the Dark 
Continent have been more less provisionally mapped, and all but 
small fraction partitioned among the Powers Europe. Great areas 
North America have been surveyed and while much has been 
done for the exploration Central and South America. The map Asia 
has large extent been reconstructed whilst the vast unknown interior 
Australia has been traversed all directions. Even much Europe 
has been resurveyed. department our science, Oceanography, has 
been developed the result the and other oceanic surveys. 
Now the thirty-seven years since 1880 well within this great age dis- 
covery, and directly indirectly the Society has been concerned nearly 
all the great episodes that have marked the period. has contributed 
thousands pounds the promotion expeditions has trained men 
carry the work scienfific lines and lent instruments for this pur- 
has received nearly every one who has had story tell, and 
published his story its has honoured explorers and geo- 
graphers every nationality, and the ambition honoured has 
acted powerful incentive accomplish something outstanding 
discovery. 

need hardly say that has been source the highest pleasure 
brought into contact during these many years with the great army 
explorers returning after having done their bit” all over the globe the 
coveted the centre all these comings and goings over the face 
the Earth and hear red hot the story the man who may have been 
where white man has been since the making the world, and 
welcome him behalf the body whose appreciation and recognition 
values soldier does his And not only Britons who regard 
the Royal Geographical Society their Mecca, but Americans and 
foreigners many tongues, may seen from examination our 
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cosmopolitan medal list. Among the men with whom have thus been 
brought into contact have made many friends and, trust, enemy. 
impossible for recall the names all even among the most 
distinguished these hundreds the names most them 
are recorded the list recipients medals and other awards the 
Year Book. 

Livingstone never met, though was present his funeral, and there 
for the first time saw Stanley, who made his name and received 
the Society’s medal for finding and relieving the greatest African pioneer 
explorers. Later saw great deal Stanley, and had much his con- 
fidence. first made his acquaintance when had returned from the 
Congo after securing most its great basin for the King the Belgians. 

After that met Stanley frequently. loved give little dinners 
his friends, and, after dinner, take one guest after another round the table 
and say what thought about him. was bit embarrassing, but some- 
what amusing. His last enterprise was the attempted rescue Emin 
Pasha. his return the Society received him Albert Hall meeting, 
and awarded him special medal, the first occasion which held such 
meeting and awarded such medal. Stanley was hard task-master 
those who served under him trying tropical conditions, and spoke 

mind without reserve. was doubt bit galling the time 
men like Jephson and Stairs, and Parke and Nelson the Emin Pasha 
Expedition, but they forgot all when they arrived England. They were 
devoted him and would all have gone out with him again. 

his later years, after his marriage, and perhaps due the softening 
influences his accomplished and devoted wife, his face mellowed, his 
eyes lost that defiant and suspicious expression, which seemed natural 
them his fighting years, and altogether bore the aspect man 
satisfied with himself and his life’s work. And well might be, for few 
men played big part the stirring events the last half the 
nineteenth century. 

the library the Society are two small terra-cotta busts, one 
Stanley and one Livingstone, both executed when the subjects were 
comparatively young. They may not very striking likenesses, but the 
resemblance between the two remarkable that sometimes difficult 
distinguish the one from the other. each, the lower part the face 
especially almost identical, the same massive square jaw and firm mouth, 
indicative unconquerable will, inexhaustible endurance, unflinching pur- 
pose. Between them they may said have filled very large part 
the great blank which existed Africa, from the Central Sudan the 
tropic Capricorn, sixty years ago when Livingstone began his work. 
There may differences opinion Stanley’s methods—his faults 
lie gently him—but there can none the magnitude and import- 
ance the work accomplished Africa, and the profound influence 
has had recent history. was one the pall-bearers his funeral. 
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was buried near Woking, but his body was taken Westminster Abbey 
for the service, and was touching passed the Abbey stop 
did for minute two over the grave Livingstone, whose side 
Stanley ought have been laid rest. 

cannot pass from Livingstone without recalling the name Sir 
John Kirk, with whom was closely associated his early journeys 
some fifty years ago, and who still survives, keenly interested Africa 
ever. Speke, the discoverer the Victoria Nyanza, who, with Colonel 
Grant, did much for our knowledge the Upper Nile Basin, 
think never met, but the genial Colonel Grant saw much of. 

Burton knew only during his last years. Although generally accom- 
panied doctor when went about, held himself erect and 
bright ever. was then working his translation Arabian 
Nights,’ and would bring the proofs with him show with great 
satisfaction how successful had been translating into idiomatic 
English some the Arabic words, especially the case where synonyms 
were used. was great friend Paul Chaillu, the 
Hunter” was called. Paul had had his day long before, away back 
the sixties and seventies, and used counsel young explorers like 
Joseph Thomson make the most their popularity Society, the 
day would come when Society would have use for them. was 
little man, not much over feet. meeting the Anthropological 
Institute, where the gorilla was hotly discussed, very tall man attacked 
Chaillu’s veracity somewhat ruthlessly, much indignation. 
Burton, who was present, urged Paul, the end the meeting, when 
people were the move, get convenient chair and inflict 
personal chastisement his opponent. his later years when some- 
what straitened circumstances the dignified and friendly patronage 
Judge Daly, President the American Geographical Society, enabled him 
live tolerable comfort. died Russia when trying collect 
materials for book the lines his well-known Land the Midnight 
Sun.” 

But these explorers may said belong past generation. One 
the first the younger generation whose friendship made even before 
became connected with the Society, was Joseph Thomson, after 
returned from the expedition East Central Africa, which was 
appointed assistant Keith Johnston. The leader died just after 
entering the Continent, and although Thomson was little more than boy 
the time, unhesitatingly took command the expedition and led 
tight into the heart Africa and back with complete success, managing 
his men with wonderful tact and shrewdness. Other expeditions carried 
out East and South and West and North Africa. With admirable decision 
and rapidity succeeded forestalling both French and Germans the 
Niger, and doubt Sir George Goldie will admit that owes much 
Thomson’s co-operation. His rule meeting native chiefs doubtful 
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friendliness was get them laugh; this had extraordinary 
success, and friendship invariably followed. remained the same 
simple Scotch boy the end. was amusing see this man who 
had evaded many dangers many parts Africa trying cross 
London street. would stand the edge the pavement looking 
and down, anxious snatch favourable moment dart the 
nearest refuge, with more apprehension than the many vehicles had 
been the wild denizens the African forests. What would have 
suffered had lived now 

must quite thirty years since made the acquaintance Fred 
Selous, and remained his friend till his sad but noble death, fighting 
Africa which knew and loved well, defence the Empire. 
went Africa 1871, the age nineteen, make his living 
elephant-hunter, and succeeded. But did much more. Soon 
combined sport with exploration, and for our first knowledge great 
part Central South Africa are indebted him. one, probably, 
knew Matabeleland better than he, and naturally was the right man 
lead the pioneer expedition what now Rhodesia. was keen 
naturalist, and search big game and birds’ eggs (of which formed 
unique collection) visited many lands. was one the most 
strenuous, courageous, honest, modest, single-minded, almost boyish men 
ever knew; never smoked and his only beverage was tea, which 
would ask for even sumptuous banquets. never used glasses. 
was sixty-three when joined the British Forces East Africa with the 
laid down his life fighting for the might right. 

But one the first explorers who has achieved world-wide distinction, 
whose acquaintance and lasting friendship made after entered the service 
the Society, was undoubtedly Fridtjof Nansen. had already been 
the East Greenland Sea; but must have been about twenty-six 
years ago, that first called the Society after had returned from his 
great expedition across Greenland, which brought him into prominent 
notice. Nansen was then (and has not changed much since) young 
man over feet, with perfectly proportioned figure, erect with easy gait 
and unconscious bearing. was interesting walk along Regent Street 
Piccadilly with him his tight-fitting Jaeger costume and pork-pie hat 
and watch how many heads turned, not one sex only. One the 
most thrilling moments any meeting the Society was when Nansen 
laid the plans the expedition the North Pole before it, and 
answered the entreaties the veterans change his plan 
going all the same.” When arrived Norway from his North 
Polar Expedition Sir Clements Markham (then President) and (as 
Secretary) went Christiania represent the Society his reception. 
went down Larvig, miles below Christiania, the home Colin 
Archer the builder the where Nansen had landed, and where 
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found him characteristic Scotch atmosphere, and there 
welcomed him with the national accompaniments. Next day sailed 
the fjord Christiania, amid scene never forgotten. All 
the way passed through double procession vessels all kinds, 
with continuous cheers and firing guns, the vessels turning after pass- 
ing the and ranging behind. landed boat the pier 
where the crowd was impenetrably dense. There were festivities 
all kinds lasting almost week. The Norwegian Geographical Society 
gave dinner the delegates from all parts Europe, about forty alto- 
gether. ‘The dinner began half-past four, and Sir Clements and left 
one the morning. don’t know when they broke up. King Oscar 
gave dinner the palace, and Nansen came away with the decoration 
the highest grade the Order St. Olaf his breast. After the sepa- 
ration Norway from Sweden Nansen was sent here (1906-8) the first 
minister Norway the Court St. James’. better choice could 
have been made, had long been grata the British Court 
and Society. bore himself manner every respect worthy the 
dignified position which held. But never lost sight his old friends, 
whom his manner was always frank and simple the early days 
the crossing Greenland. Notwithstanding all that has been done 
since, Nansen’s push towards the North Pole three degrees beyond the 
furthest then reached, about fortnight over floating ice, with ship 
fall back upon, still remains one the greatest feats exploration. 

the other heroes Arctic exploration with whom have had 
friendly intercourse can only mention the names Baron Norden- 
Captain Sverdrup, Sir Albert Markham, General Greely, the Duke 
the Abruzzi, and last all Admiral Peary, whose success reaching 
the coveted goal was fully recognized the Society. 

There crowd names connected with the outburst Antarctic 
enterprise during the last twenty years. But must not forget the 
part played the late Sir John Murray, who was inspired his visit 
the edge the Antarctic Continent the seventies board the 
Challenger. was the International Geographical Congress 
London 1895 that Mr. Borchgrevink unexpectedly turned tell 
his having been the first set foot the Antarctic Continent while 
whaling expedition. afterwards succeeded fitting out 
expedition for purposes exploration, and did certain amount 
useful work Cape Adare and the Ross Barrier. Then came the 
Belgian expedition, which made many additions our knowledge the 
Graham Land region, but unfortunately was caught the ice and drifted 
about for many months. Undoubtedly the real pioneer the great 
amount work the Antarctic Continent recent years was Captain 
Scott, whose tragic death, after reaching his goal, was loss not only 
geography but the navy and the country. friendship with Captain 
Scott regard one the great privileges which owe official 
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connection with the Society. was man love and admire, man 
many interests apart from his profession naval officer and his 
work explorer, and gallant English gentleman who would always 
play the game. these respects and Nansen had much common, 
Perhaps some you may not know that Scott, with certain additions 
not quite characteristic him, the hero interesting novel 
Mason, The Turnstile. The incident therein where 
and how the President the Royal Geographical Society (Sir Clements 
Markham) asked him would care undertake the leadership 
Antarctic expedition is, believe, quite true. Sir Clements had known 
him for several years. There doubt that time the work began 
and carried far will completed, and shall know all that need 
known about the ice-bound continent. Scott’s comrade his first ex- 
pedition, Sir Ernest Shackleton who got near the Pole, added much 
our knowledge the interior the continent, and his last expedi- 
tion did not succeed carrying out his full programme, has shown 
qualities organization, determination, endurance, and devotion his 


comrades that cannot but command our admiration. Hence 


his comrades’ loyalty and trust their leader. These are only samples 
the several hundred men various nationalities whom had the 
privilege and pleasure welcoming the Society during thirty 
odd years office. There are other Antarctic heroes whom can only 
name, like Bruce, Gerlache, Charcot, Drygalski, Otto Nordenskjold, 
Amundsen, Mawson, Davis, and others. 

Turning Africa there are many worthy special mention time 
allowed: Baker and Lovett Cameron, men just before time. There 
Sir Lugard his return thirty years ago from his adventure 
his expedition British East Africa for the infant com- 
pany that name; Sir Harry Johnston, back from the Congo, whose 


friendship made much the same way the case Stanley—through 


article daily paper; Grenfell, who mapped the Congo; 
Southern Africa Boyd Alexander, whose life was cut short the midst 
his last expedition Donaldson Smith, who did good work Somaliland, 


Lake Rudolf, and the Nile Theodore Bent, whose work covers both Africa 
and Asia; Major Wissmann and his companions, delightful company 


though Germans, who the seventies and eighties swarmed over West 
Africa apparently partly the interests exploration. Then there 
Sir Alfred Sharpe, who even his age cannot keep away from the 
fascinating continent. 

Turning Asia, let remind you that Lord Curzon, long before 
received any his well-deserved honours, had away back the eighties 
done noteworthy work explorer Asia. well remember him 
the Newcastle meeting the British Association, where came 
give paper the same time Nansen came his honeymoon tell 
his journey across Greenland. Since then Lord Curzon has added 
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much his distinction explorer both Western and Eastern Asia. 
was the eighties also that Charles Doughty made his memorable 
journey through Arabia, and wrote his narrative ‘Arabia Deserta,’ 
strange mixture Elizabethan English and Arabic idiom, which un- 
fortunately prejudiced opinion against him. did not receive his well- 
deserved medal until year two ago. His book 
well remember the long and lank and lean Colborne Baber, whose great 
work China, published our “Supplementary Papers,” has also 
become the Littledales who crossed Tibet the gates Lhasa, 
with their little dog, who was decorated the Society for his pluck 
and fidelity. The names crowd upon one: Carey, Godwin-Austen, 
Woodthorpe, Younghusband, Bower, Holdich, McMahon, Rockhill, Stein, 
Campbell, Abruzzi, Filippi, Prince Henry Orleans, Freshfield, Conway, 
Longstaff, Molesworth Sykes, Carruthers, Deasy, and, may whisper, 
Hedin. Nor must forget the name the first lady who ever gave 
paper ordinary meeting the Society, Mrs. Bishop, who was never 
well except when she was enduring the hardships travel remote parts 
Asia. She was followed two other ladies, long intervals, Mrs. 
Bullock Workman and Miss the knowledge Arabia 
having been great service the present crisis. Miss Ellen Churchill 
Semple, one the leading American geographers, delighted the Society 
several occasions brilliant accounts her travels. But must not 
further this direction, though America, Australia, and the Islands the 
Ocean might suggest many others. have said enough give you 
idea the vastly interesting time have had during Secretaryship, 
coming into close relationship with men and women arriving home with 
fascinating stories the unknown from all ends the Earth. 

Perhaps one the most striking evidences the expansion the 
Society found the evolution the Society’s publications. The 
old invaluable record exploration during the fifty years 
its existence, was almost entirely confined the publication the papers 
read the Society’s Meetings. 1855 this was supplemented the 
old Proceedings which contained additional information geographical 
interest. 1879 the two were amalgamated the new Proceedings which 
endeavoured cover even wider field. They were not started without 
considerable opposition the Council, some whose members held that 
anything the nature magazine was below the dignity the Society. 
This formed the Society’s organ for fourteen years, when 1893 the 
ceedings were superseded the Geographical Journal which, while including 
the records the Society’s work, seeks cover the whole field geo- 
graphy, and home and abroad admitted successfully. 
about twice the size the Proceedings and three times the size the old 
(though now inevitably cut down owing the war), and lavishly 
supplied with plates, diagrams, and maps. has circulation over 
thousand outside the Society. Its title was advance Proceedings, but 
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may say that some wanted give the title Travel and Geo- 
graphy” the hope attracting wide circle readers however, 
deference the conservative element the Council, the present title was 
adopted, though happily those who objected ,to advertisements un- 
dignified were overruled. Without advertisements and outside sales 
would impossible publish the its present scale. The 
admittedly the World’s leading Geographical serial, and its vary- 
ing contents, with the wealth illustrations and maps during its existence, 
are very good evidence the evolution the subject recent years. 
The other publications the Society—the four volumes 
Papers,’ followed many volumes Extra Publications’ and special maps 
and the Year-Book, are further evidences the activity the Society 
during the past thirty-six years. 

have thus endeavoured bring before you résumé, somewhat 


imperfect fear, the varied work the Society during the thirty 


years that have been the staff. trust that have shown that under 
the direction successive Presidents, Honorary Officers, and Councils, not 
only has the high standard previous years been maintained, but that 
constant efforts have been made raise that standard, open new 
avenues activity, apply scientific methods exploration well 
geographical research, and insist—it must admitted with considerable 
success—on the subject being allotted place education worthy the 
position which has attained mainly through the Society’s efforts. Our 
collections had grown far beyond the capacity the Savile Row house, 
great improvements have been introduced connection with the Society’s 
meetings, and these will much extended when the Society possesses 
hall its own. Finally, the which has now been published for 
some twenty-five years, may fairly regarded worthy what hope 
may regard the greatest Geographical Society the world. 

may permitted say, conclusion, that gratified and even 
proud have been the midst all this activity for many years, even 
only the “fly the wheel.” have tried best the 
honourable and responsible position conferred upon the Council, 
promote the objects for which the Society was founded and can trust, 
feel bound do, the language successive Presidents and the action 
the Council, efforts have met with certain measure success. 
its removal the spacious premises Kensington Gore the Society has 
entered upon fresh stage its successful career; bound expand 
various directions and attain higher levels achievement. That 
means greatly increased work for, let frank and say, the man the 
wheel; work, fear, beyond the capacity veteran his seventy- 
seventh year. gratifying me, must all who have the 
welfare and progress the Society heart, feel assured that under 
the care friend and successor, Mr. Arthur Hinks, its highest 
interests are secure. 
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Before the paper the PRESIDENT The reader the paper this after- 
noon requires introduction the Fellows this Society. thirty-three 
years since Dr. Keltie first entered into our service Inspector Geographical 
Education, and was sent extensive tour the Continent, which prac- 
tically laid the foundations for that advance geographical education this 
country which has been carried out the initiative the Society and with the 
support the universities which has already made considerable progress, and, 
trust, may make still greater progress. year later Dr. Keltie joined our per- 
manent staff Librarian and then, after about eight years, 1892 changed 
office and became our Secretary and Editor the both these very 
responsible posts has been entirely successful Secretary has rendered 
the Council most efficient aid conducting the affairs the Society and 
directing its Editor has raised the the position now 
occupies the first Geographical Magazine Europe. not, however, 
going detain you and take away from the short time that will available 
for Dr. Keltie order dwell his virtues and merits. June next when 
finally quits the staff the Society shall have another opportunity for 
more formal What want call your attention now that to- 
night are welcoming Dr. Keltie new function. have been accus- 
tomed see him these meetings watch him brooding like benevolent 
cherub over the traveller the evening. But the past his position has been 
that conventionally attributed the good child, that being seen but not 
heard. To-day hope hear him. The Council have thought that 
this would interesting and profitable that summary our 
Secretary’s experience during his years office might give some suggestions 
for our future progress that, any rate, would throw welcome light the 
history our Society during the concluding years the last century, during 
what called the Victorian epoch, epoch which now frequently and 
undeservedly disparaged people who are too young know much about it. 
recognize that there may little danger asking Dr. Keltie confide 


his reminiscences danger his old colleagues, particularly past Presidents 


and Honorary Secretaries, and perhaps most all myself. not know 
what form his memories may take, The critic the hearth, has been said, 
can always hit home. Dr. Keltie essentially the critic our hearth. But 
think may put our trust his well-tried discretion and proven benevo- 
lence, and sure that all says his old colleagues will “to our 
virtues very kind, and our faults little blind.” 


(Dr. Keltie then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed.) 


Major DARWIN very glad indeed have this opportunity joining 
with all present congratulating Dr. Keltie his exceedingly interesting 
account the work the Society during the last thirty-three years, for 
sure has brought back, the minds all who have been some time con- 
nected with the Society, many pleasant and interesting memories. recalls 
the fact that out thirty-three years Dr. Keltie’s service with the 
Society have held office for twenty-two. perfectly true that during the 
fifteen years when was Honorary Secretary this Society was very 
large extent the fifth wheel the coach: the reason for that was that had 
two very energetic Presidents, Sir Clements Markham and Sir George Goldie, 
and exceptionally able Secretary, Dr. Keltie. Far from complain 
being the fifth wheel the coach that wheel never touches the ground 
and never has revolve, the happiest possible condition. must 
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admitted that there were occasions, which sure Dr. Keltie remembers, 
when the wheels the coach did not always tend run perfectly parallel, and 
they were occasions that brought forth all Dr. Keltie’s tact and wisdom order 
make the coach run straight again, did every single occasion. 
will follow him his tact alluding those occasions brief not all. 
All want say that during those twenty-two years have unbroken 
memory admirably edited Dr. Keltie have also the memory 
his constant, assiduous, and able work the interest the Society every 
possible direction and, above and beyond all, his wonderful and remarkable 
capacity for getting touch with all the travellers throughout the world and 
not only getting touch with them, but winning their confidence such 
way that they always ever afterwards came back him for counsel and advice. 
During Presidency always received the wisest advice from Dr. Keltie. 
Those who are members the Council, whose only knowledge the Society 
has been gained attending its meetings, have known Dr. Keltie 
rather silent member that Council, and they can have notion the 
amount influence has always had within the Society. are, quite 
sure, acknowledged the leading Geographical Society the world, and 
choosing words deliberately when say that believe that owe that 
fact Dr, Keltie more than any other one individual. very glad 
here congratulate him his too modest address, and still more those 
thirty-three years service which sure will look back with pride and 
satisfaction. 

Dr. those who have been Fellows the Society for 
more than quarter century Dr. Keltie’s paper has been lifting the 
veil from the happy past. can never forget the impressions made 
mind the meetings the early nineties attended those great men 
aptly characterized Dr. Keltie. The well-remembered forms once occupying 
these front seats carry one’s memory back stage beyond stage into the past. 
There was Colonel Church the United States Army, who was present the 
Mexican troubles the sixties, and saw the end the Emperor Maximilian 
Joseph Hooker, who retained vivid memory his Antarctic voyage with 
Sir James Ross the early forties and Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, 
who linked with the still remoter past, for fought the battle Navarino 
the twenties. Nor were the faces that day turned only the past, for Mr. 
Delmar Morgan was persistent advocate closer union with Russia time 
when few shared his views. recall Colonel Tanner, whose marvellous mono- 
chrome paintings Himalayan scenery rivalled photography and especially 
remember the shrewd, kindly smile Mr. Silver, whose geographical 
library York Gate surpassed that the Society itself some respects. 
Dr. Keltie has failed explain one reason the success the great forward 
swing the progress the Society since 1892 because has been silent 
his own share it. Far from being fly the wheel” might rather 
described the flywheel the machine, keeping running steadily and 
smoothly. 

first met Dr. Keltie the Aberdeen Meeting the British Association 
1885, when was fresh from his great educational mission the Continent. 
first visit Savile Row year later Keltie was the Library, and 
Bates, great and rather awful figure, the Secretary’s room. When Keltie 
obeyed the call higher and dropped into his old place, got know 
him better, believe, than any one else the Society. the gift work- 
ing without friction. Major Darwin has referred sympathetically the tact 
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which Dr. Keltie showed towards the Council. can speak feelingly the 
extraordinary consideration with which treated the staff. not remember 
him ever losing his temper showing irritation; have often seen him 
tight corners faced with multitude worries, but always found quick and 
satisfactory solution for the difficulties before him. 

Bates created the tradition lunch-hour hospitality, which the early 
days often overflowed the limits hour, and believe that Keltie was never 
more useful the Society than when was entertaining the famous travellers 
and distinguished visitors who accepted his invitations the White Horse 
Cellars Piccadilly, and later the Royal Societies’ Club. They were 
certainly fruitful recruiting fields for new Fellows, and rich suggestions for 
new departures geographical work. Nor should like leave unrecorded 
the Sunday evening suppers which entertained the mighty travellers 
the last generation. was these intimate gatherings that one learned those 
facts travel that never see the light print, but knowledge which 
absolutely essential the organization expeditions. all Dr. Keltie did for 
the Society was the side progress, always pressing for development 
from the great traditions the past; always interposing quiet resistance 
the reactionary tendency that now and then appeared but never obtruding his 
own views losing heart when they were temporarily frustrated. 

The PRESIDENT confident you will all agree that Dr. Keltie has given 
very charming and most instructive abstract, too brief abstract, his 
long connection with the Society. are grateful him for it, and are 
also perhaps still more grateful him for the personal touch has given his 
discourse his vivid reminiscences the great travellers with whom has 
from time time been brought into friendly contact. There only one fault 
can lay his charge, and that his almost sublime repression himself” 
throughout. has done far less than justice his share steering the ship 
the Society, improving its equipment and extending its voyages. 

can add little what has been well said praise Dr. Keltie 
Major Darwin and Dr. Mill. But after long experience the Society’s 
affairs wish most strongly corroborate every word they have 
should like use, were possible, even stronger words. would add that 
thinking and speaking Dr. Keltie feel that express partial judgment, 
that have our backs the judgment all geographers, foreign well 
British. When Major Darwin said that Dr. Keltie had done more than any 
man bring the Society its present position only echoed the opinion 
the civilized world. Dr. Keltie has been much too modest mention us, 
but know that within the last year two has had gold medals, not only 
from his own country, Scotland—that was expected—but from geo- 
graphical societies the United States and France. Knight the 
Swedish Order St. Olaf, and the Norwegian Order the North Star. 
have already said, not going indulge any sort solemn oration 
over our friend, because are not going lose him. may that 
ceases member our staff, but sure that all hope that the 
Council may still have the benefit his experience and advice through the 
years come, will use few last moments imitating him (and imitation, 
after all, form flattery) giving some own reminiscences which 
extend back even further than Dr. Keltie’s. precise, just forty-eight 
years since first joined the Society. While Dr. Keltie was talking amused 
myself fancying what the ghost Sir Roderick Murchison—who admitted 
the Society with the formula loved pronounce with due solemnity 
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—would think could among to-day and see the changes that have 
taken place the last fifty the first place, look our meetings, 
When Sir Roderick first became President the Society numbered about six 
hundred members its meetings were held, rule, room when there was 
relatively big meeting the small theatre the Royal Institution Albemarle 
Street was borrowed. Again, what would Sir Roderick Murchison say when 
found our meetings habitually illustrated and enlivened magic-lantern 
slides”? Then turn our house. How different that is! Sir Roderick would 
surely gratified find that Savile Row, which was thought when was 
acquired his days permanent home, had become far too small for our needs. 
would struck with wonder our having gone what was then the Far 
West and settled building which the Italians would call palazzo. Next 
look our publications. How are they changed! For the old pub- 
lished spasmodic intervals have substituted monthly magazine which 
under Dr. Keltie’s care has become both attractive and comprehensive. 
geographical education again Dr. Keltie mainly owe, have said 
before, the very great advance that has been made England. Turning 


Dr. Keltie’s more intimate comments upon the constitution the Council, 


agree with him that there has been certainchange. There are fewer what may 
called titled amateurs geography, fewer high ex-officials, more travellers, 
more experts geographical science. doubt would possible this 
day maintain the Council that was not part the Society’s func- 
tion form criticise public department. can remember that argument 
being very seriously urged. Through all this period change and development 
Dr. Keltie has been the man the wheel, and can assure him that most 
cordially and fully recognize the great obligation the Society under him. 
special duty to-night express Dr. Keltie your behalf our deep 
thanks for having taken the pains back into his memories and put the 
result together admirable form. 


REVIEWS 
EUROPE 


The Russian Year-Book, 1916.— Compiled and edited Peacock. 
London: Eyre Spottiswoode. 1916. 6d. net. 


THE sixth issue this useful volume has been considerably enlarged and 
now runs nearly eight hundred pages. The statistics have been revised 
far possible under the circumstances the times, and great deal 
new matter has been added, including study the economic state Russia 
since the beginning the war, and section the openings for British trade 
due the stoppage trade with Germany. The sections finance and 
customs duties are very full this issue. But the volume aims being 
far more than collection statistics. intended handbook the 
occupations, trade, and means communication the Russian Empire. 
the list consuls notice that Omsk and Vladivostok are the only Siberian 
towns with British consuls. perhaps not matter surprise that Britain’s 
share the trade Siberia has hitherto been small. 

many places the volume shows lack careful editing. Paragraphs 
copied verbatim from consular and other reports have been strung together 
without correlation one another. :Thus the section 115 entitled Trees 
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Asiatic Russia,” extracted from consular report, refers only the trees 
the Amur and Ussuri maritime provinces. Rovaniemi not the Gulf 
Bothnia (p. 272), and Alexandrovsk not connected rail with the rest 
Russia the new port Romanov Murmanye, the terminus the railway, 
lying the other side the Kola inlet. There also some confusion 
the paragraph the Amur railway and the section the Kamchatka 
fisheries. Two misprints the conversion tables 588, perpetuated from 
last year’s issue, are more serious blemish. Page 108 ends abruptly the 
middle paragraph, and 109 begins new subject. 

AMERICA 


English Influence the United D.D., F.B.A. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1916. 45. 


these lectures Cunningham has brought together many new and 
interesting facts about the origins Anglo-Saxon colonization North 
America, which illustrate some unlooked-for ways the influence English 
American life. treats the form settlement, the organization 
local government, the origin towns, public buildings, university education, 
and his wide knowledge English economic history enables him show 
once the common source English and American institutions, and the 
differences and points divergence their development. Addressed 
American audiences his lectures contain good deal discussion English 
life, with parts which readers his other works are already familiar, and 
the last two lectures, dealing with modern problems, are different character 
from the But the book draws new sources evidence, suggests 
fruitful lines inquiry, and contains original contribution some the 
more neglected aspects the subject. 


Historical Geography the British Canada. Part 
Sir Charles Lucas. 2nd edit. Clarendon Press. 


Maps. 6s. 


The historical part the fifth volume (Canada) Sir Charles Lucas’s 
Historical the British Dominions,’ first published 1901, has 
now reached second edition. The changes from the first edition appear 
very slight. Colonies” has now become Dominions” the general title 
some additions have been made the bibliographical notes, and the four maps 
that illustrate the volume have been redrawn, the two larger ones reduced 
scale, and all with loss clearness and individuality. 


The Fur. Seals and Other Life the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, 1914.— 
Bureau Fisheries, vol. 34, 1916. 


This interesting account the Pribilof Islands and their economic 
fauna, both indigenous and introduced, and especially the fur seal. The 
Pribilof Islands are isolated group small islands 57° N., 170° 
W., the Bering Sea, 300 miles from Alaska. They are volcanic origin, 
and are five number—two large and three small. These islands, them- 
selves insignificant, have become internationally important the resort the 
Alaska fur seal alascanus), which distinct from Asiatic species 
and from those the Southern Hemisphere. 
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The largest these islands, St. Paul, measures 13} miles, with shore- 
line 45. St. George Island measures miles Otter island 
mile Walrus Island and Sea Lion Rock are merely rock-ledges. St. Paul 
has coast alternate stretches sand and broken rock, backed cliffs 
400 feet high, with several cinder cones the interior, the highest which 
Rush Hill, 665 feet above sea-level. St. George bounded mainly abrupt 
cliffs rising almost 1000 feet. Various shallow ponds and many marshes, 
from which few small streams descend the sea, distinguish St. George from 
its large companion, which devoid running water.” Otter Island rises 
300 feet. All three islands are remarkable for the abundance and beauty 
their flowers. The temperature seldom above 50° summer and ranges 
between 25° and 20° winter, being rarely below 12° They are 
surrounded with pack-ice winter. 

The Alaska fur seal distinguished not associating with other species. 
highly gregarious and polygamous, makes long annual migrations, and 
lives entirely sea except breeding time. The male five times the size 
the female, and matures more slowly. Their breeding ground known 
“rookery and “hauling ground the resort bachelors. They are the 
Pribilof Islands from May December and sea from December till May. 
Migration southward the passes the Aleutian Islands, and east and 
south-east along the coast Alaska, British Columbia, and the United States 
the latitude South California. The adult males remain furthest north for 
the winter and the females furthest south. The old bulls arrive the 
islands about May and often take the same places previous years, 
remaining there most persistently and valiantly throughout the breeding season. 
Females three more years arrive about June join bull, and within 
few days even hours give birth one pup. More and more cows arrive, and 
the harems 'grow rapidly two three dozen, occasionally exceeding 
hundred the ideal number forty. The larger harems are due more 
advantages locality than the fighting prowess the bulls charge. The 
majority births occur between June and July 20, gestation lasting nearly 
twelve months. The females from 100 miles sea for feeding until 
November, when all leave the islands. The old bulls leave during the last week 
July. Then there general intermingling all classes—females and 
young, idle bulls, and bachelors. The pups take the water the first week 
August. The bachelors spend the summer the hauling ground,” where 
the drives for killing take place and few remain through the winter. 

The Pribilof Islands were discovered 1786 Russians, who introduced 
nativesfrom the Aleutians. They passed into the control the Russian American 
Co. 1799 and were purchased the United States 1867. Nearly two 
million seals were taken between 1786 and 1834. The herd was greatly reduced 
then killing was restricted, and the herd increased. From 1869 1889 nearly 
two million seals were taken, producing revenue the Government six million 
dollars. 1893 the Paris Tribunal condemned pelagic killing and 
treaty between Britain, the United States, and Japan abolished sealing the 
high seas for fifteen years, while 1912 the United States stopped killing the 
Pribilof Islands for five years. There has been revenue the United States 
over ten million dollars from sealskins since the acquisition these islands 
1867 and from foxskins revenue 20,000 dollars annually. The 
effect pelagic sealing was still evident 1915, and estimated that 
twelve fourteen years will required re-establish normal conditions. 

foxes constitute important and valuable asset the Pribilof Islands, 
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but restriction seal killing has diminished the output skins, due lack 
supply seal carcases upon which they are dependent. The method catch- 
ing trapping the usual feeding place, and selection for breeding. Forty 
reindeer introduced had increased over 150 1914. The number 
can further increased, but must limited the supply lichens. The 
herd good condition, but the natives are indifferent reindeer. Steller’s 
sea lion (Eumetopias the males which weigh about 1500 pounds, 
three times the bulk the fur seal, used abundant, but now diminish- 
ing economic importance with the inhabitants’ growing tendency adopt 
imported food and clothing. 

The islands support rich bird-life, scarcely equalled the world, there 
being nearly hundred species, which about twenty breed tens 
thousands. Murres, awklets, gulls, ducks, geese, shore birds, and cormorants 
are valuable for fox food and the kittiwakes are eaten the natives. 

fish there are the halibut and the Alaska cod, and the fishing 
bably valuable. Domestic animals—horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine, cats, 
and poultry—have been introduced. The sea otter has been almost exterminated, 
but now protected for ten years. difficult restore. But the very 
prevalent idea that the northern Alaska fur seal the verge extinction 
not accordance with facts. The present size and condition the herd 
such that its complete rehabilitation may confidently expected. 

The volume contains twenty-four interesting detailed maps showing the 
physical features the islands, and especially the disposition the harems— 
the result careful counts, 

GENERAL 
David Gill, Man and Astronomer. Memories Sir David Gill, K.C.B., H.M. 
Astronomer the Cape Good Hope.— and arranged 
George Forbes, F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1916. 128. 


Sir David Gill’s place the history astronomy well assured 
general consent was the greatest master the whole theory and art 
observation that the present age has known. His singular merit man will 
live the memory all who had the great fortune know him his rare 
enthusiasm and marvellous power work and friendship. Those who had 
not this fortune, and especially those who days come find his work classical 
and would know something the man who did it, will grateful Prof. 
Forbes for the pious care with which has drawn the picture his friend 
while even those who knew Sir David well will surprised find how many 
were his activities which they had never heard. 

The book sense systematic account Gill’s scientific life. the 
author explains his preface, that had been given Gill himself, though 
condensed form, the ‘History the Cape Observatory’ published the 
Admiralty shortly before his death, and any further complete summary his 
scientific work would fill several volumes.” contributions astronomy 
“are mentioned only throwing light upon his character,” yet his astronomy 
was inseparable from his whole being that the book inevitably very full 
that science. is, however, somewhat less adequate the topic Gill 
geodesist—the side the man that appealed most directly this Society—and 
should like see study this aspect, the basis Prof. Forbes’ book 
for the personal factors, with own account his geodetic work for the 
scientific achievements. Here can more than attempt very slight 
sketch for such picture. 
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Sir David Gill had immense vitality, and great personal skill match 
rifle shooting and deer stalking, well mechanism and its employment 
the art observation. His enthusiasm and delight life made him the 
best company and the most convincing advocate with governments and 
governors. His strong practical sense allowed him neglect nothing that 
could contribute precision, and permit nothing that was over-elaborate. 
was full ideas and inventions, but rare find anything which put 
forward that did not carry out himself triumphant conclusion. Like 
Airy suggestions,” the sense that thought nothing the man 
who could not complete what proposed. And the lasting benefit South 
Africa conceived that the traditions his office the Cape appeared not 
only justify but demand that some portion his attention should given 
the geodetic survey the country.” persuaded the Governments and the 
Chartered Company provide for this first essential the survey which the 
good administration enrolled and directed most excellent staff 
and had all the computation done under his own control the Cape 
Observatory. measured bases with the suspended wires before the 
introduction Invar, and was one the first use the new material. was 
the great advocate the theodolite moderate size but high precision which 
has contributed much the ease and accuracy geodesy. And had the 
courage sweep away from the computations all that extreme elaboration 
weighting employed Everest, which, saw, had real justification 
fact. Finally, his ardent advocacy the great arc the meridian east 
Greenwich, and his actual measurement within miles 
Tanganyika from the made its eventual completion scientific 
obligation. 

These are great and exaggeration say that Gill’s 
geodetic work Africa will stand for all time imperishable monument 
his great and ardent abilities when his immense contributions astronomy 
have perhaps been absorbed into the general stock knowledge, and even 
some extent superseded. 


The Tropics: their Resources, People, and Future.— Enock, C.E. 
London: Grant Richards, xxiii. and 451. and 
16s. net. 


This ambitious book versatile writer, and its ambitions are two— 
give survey tropical lands, and found new science Constructive 
Human Geography.” The book little difficult, rather unattractive, 
read because its disregard some ordinary principles English grammar 
but useful have such survey single volume. The sources 

have been well chosen and well used, and there good and full 
index. The best chapters are naturally those concerned with lands which 
the author has direct and detailed knowledge but throughout there careful 
emphasis the natural capacities the natives, especially arts and crafts 
and the book well illustrated. 

The claim have founded new science can scarcely maintained. The 
author says that “the human geography the geographer observatory, not 
constructional that destruction human life famine, the destruc- 
tion native industry commercialism leave geography that 
“it the part geography, commercial geography, encourage com- 
mercialism,” etc. His new science will seek the way which the adjustment 
man his environment may brought about, and teach how corporate 
human best lived.” doubt there science which combines 
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ideally geography, economics, and ethics but when Mr. Enock goes 
explain that “in the study constructive human geography have very early 
note that human life depends upon industry that human 
geography would operate here with its doctrine that not only nations but 
localities, should be, far physically possible, 
remember that Dr. Mill wrote his Development New Lands’ twenty years 
ago; that the United States recognizes science Prognostic Geography 
that questions native capacity, famine, adjustment environment, are part 
the daily work economic geography all University courses. 

are not enthusiastic about the actual survey, and cannot accept the 
claim have founded new science, can praise his 
dignified and earnest attitude the future the tropical peoples. seems 
scarcely aware how much has been done correct the evils what 
calls monoculture,” and make full use what calls place-possibility 
but both directions there still very much done, and books written 
the spirit this book must powerful influence the side all that 


for the welfare the dependent races.” 


Comptes Rendus Observation and Buchanan, 
F.R.S. Cambridge: University Press. 1917. 75. 6d. 


this volume annotated reprints Mr. Buchanan includes detailed 
researches physics and chemistry, criticisms books and opinions, and the 
thoughts man science matters The introductory 
chapter review Antarctic research the return Captain Scott from 
his first expedition, reprinted from the 1906. Its main 
value lies the critical comparisons Captain Scott’s observations 1902-4 
with those Sir James Ross 1841-43 but should like see this carried 
farther. Mr. Buchanan adduces reasons for believing Ross whenever that 
explorer was contradicted Scott but think that does not fully dispose 
Scott’s contention that Ross overestimated the height the Barrier, 

The remaining papers geographical interest are those setting forth Mr. 
Buchanan’s investigation sea-ice and glaciers, and less direct degree 
those describing the observation solar eclipses. They are all high value 
from the fact that Mr. Buchanan remarkably acute observer, and 
extremely precise and skilful worker the laboratory. The papers now 
republished should introduce many new readers these model researches, and 
the analytical table contents furnishes the invaluable comments the 
author full intellectual maturity the conclusions arrived during the 


greater part his long career usefulness science. 
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THE SOCIETY. 
Medals and Awards, 1917. 
Majesty the King has approved the award the Royal Medals for 
the present year follows: The Founder’s Medal Commander 
Hogarth, for his explorations and other geographical work 
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Asiatic Turkey, 1887-1911. The Patron’s Medal Brigadier-General 
Rawling, for his explorations Western Tibet and Rudok, 1903, 
his journey from Gyantse Simla Gartok, and his explorations 
New Guinea, 1908. The Victoria Medal awarded Dr. Scott 
Keltie, for his eminent services geography during his Secretaryship 
the Society. The other Awards are follows: The Murchison Grant 
Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, for his devoted work Surveyor the expe- 
dition Sir Aurel Stein. The Back Grant the Rev. Walter Weston, 
for his travels and explorations the Japanese Alps—a district previously 
unknown Europeans. The Cuthbert Peek Grant Dr. Kellas, 
for his exploration and ascent new peaks Sikkim, and his investi- 
gation the effects high altitude. Gill Memorial Mr. 
Wilton, for his geographical work South-Western China. 


EUROPE 
The Ochil Earthquakes the years 


Dr. Davison discusses these earthquakes the Proceedings the Royal 
Society Edinburgh, vol. 36, 1917, pp. 256-287. From September until 
the end 1914, 186 earthquakes have been felt, chiefly the flat country 
bordering the southern face the Ochil Hills. All but eight these shocks 
occurred the years 1905-1912, while occurred 1912 alone. Most the 
shocks were very slight and some them merely earth-sounds, but three— 
those September 1915, October 1908, and May 1912—disturbed areas 
1000, about and not less than 605 square miles, respectively. The 
author infers, from the seismic evidence, that the mean direction the 
originating fault about 19° N., its hade the north, and that the fault-line 
passes through near Alva, Menstrie, Airthrey, and Bridge Allan. The 
great fault which forms the southern border the Ochil Hills has mean 
direction this district 15° N., its hade unknown from geological 
evidence, and passes through near the villages named. therefore 
inferred that the earthquakes originated slips along this fault. From the 
great intensity many the shocks, consideriug their small disturbed areas, 
inferred that the seismic foci were very slight depth below the 
surface. The portion the fault affected these movements extends from 
mile two east Tillicoultry short distance west Bridge Allan, 
over length about miles. During the first twelve and half years seismic 
activity predominated the eastern half this portion, and during the last 
two and half years the western portion. 


Submerged Forests Belle-Isle, France. 

interesting light thrown past changes climate well land 
and sea studies the plant remains preserved the peat off the coast 
Belle-isle, now covered the sea except the lowest tides, which marks the 
site former These studies have been carried out Emile 
Gadeceau and various collaborators, and provisional account their results 
has been given him No. 321 the Oceanographical Institute 
Monaco, 1916. Valuable help determining the species the seeds and 
other plant-remains was given the late Mr. Clement Reid this country. The 
most remarkable fact the total divergence the flora thus revealed from that 
which now occupies Western France. Unlike the latter the plants the peat- 
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beds were markedly moisture-loving even actual fresh-water plants, and there 
trace element inhabiting seashores salt-marshes. The whole flora 
was distinctly northern character, such now found Northern England, 
with western southern affinities. Another difference consists the 
former occurrence forests where now trees hardly grow all. These forests 
must have been marshy and sufficient distance from the sea remove them 
from the influence its salt, pointing time when Belle-isle must have been 
united the mainland. Such junction would involve raising the level 
the land the extent least metres (65 feet). Although the discovery 
human skull shows that the formation the beds was contemporaneous 
with man, has far been impossible ascertain the age which belongs. 
The indications favour the idea, however, that was rather than 
Neolithic, corresponding the age the lowest submerged forests England, 
which also necessitate the assumption the same change level. 


The Geographical Position Switzerland. 


thoughtful discussion the influence its geographical position the 
history and economic development Switzerland appeared the 
Géographie for November 1916 from the pen Hauser, Professor 
Geography Dijon University. study the position Lausanne 
somewhat similar lines, Charles Biermann, found the 
the Neuchatel Geographical Society for 1916, and the two papers may with 
advantage read conjunction. The remarkable persistence the Swiss 
nation independent entity the face the variety its racial, religious, 
and even cultural elements can only due, Hauser points out, the 
geographical position the country, though quite wrong regard it, 
some do, closed unit—its people isolated among their mountains and shut 
off from outside influence. Rather may looked upon country with- 
out natural frontiers. From earliest times has been passage-ground, and 
its history groups itself around its routes. Its continental position, shut off from 
all access the sea, has made dependent its neighbours, and its recent 
industrial development has only emphasized this dependence. the same 
time serves link between those neighbours. The belt country extend- 
ing from the Lake Geneva that Lausanne (known the somewhat 
unsuitable name the Plateau”) has been both the line migrations 
ancient times and the axis about which its modern economic life has been 
organized, and within this zone that the rival influences—linguistic and 
political—of Central and Western Europe come into collision. small part 
has been played the position Switzerland hydrographical centre, 
which led Michelet speak “le chateau d’eau This near 
approach number separate river-systems within small area, and the 
relatively easy passages from one the other, have been importance for the 
development international routes, the course which summarily sketched 
the paper, with special reference its bearing the conflict rival 
outside influences, with their foci Basel and Geneva. the concluding 
section his paper Hauser points the new possibilities redressing 
the balance between these—lately much inclined favour Central 
Europe—by development navigable waterways. The extension Rhine 
navigation has made Basel German port, and the other hand the 
new project for the junction the Main and Danube would leave Switzer- 
land outside the navigable system Central Europe. Consequently the 
movement favour the junction the Rhine with the Lake Geneva 
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gains force. This would make Geneva instead Basel the head the 
Rhine navigation, but the further connection the Lake Geneva with the 
Rhone would still greater desideratum. Marseilles would then form 
counterpart Rotterdam, and Switzerland might virtually gain port 
the Mediterranean. During the present war, even without such facilities for 
water-transport, from the side France, and not from Rotterdam, that 
Switzerland has received its supplies cereals and British goods. The 
second paper traces the more local and special features which have given 
the site Lausanne its importance for the development thriving city. 
Among these may mentioned (1) its central position the convex side 
the Lake Geneva, just where the more rugged and elevated ground 
the east gives place the more gently undulated ground the west and 
(2) its position the foot the Alps proper, and its consequent evolution 
focus the great highways across them, leading respectively France 
and Paris across the Jura, the Valais, and the towns Central and 
Northern Switzerland across the plateau” the north-east. 


The Stromboli Eruption 


account Mr. Frank Perret great lava-flow from Stromboli 
during the summer and autumn 1915 (American Fournal Science, 
December 1915) great interest connection both with the striking 
phenomena associated with the flow molten rock and with the diverse 
physical and chemical which they give rise. The recent erup- 
tion differed considerably from that 1891 being characterized 
long-continued outpouring lava and greatly inferior seismic and ex- 
plosive activity. The author points out with regret that the true condition 
Stromboli during the active months 1915 was not sufficiently realized 
vulcanologists, and that was not until November that was himself 
led visit the island. November and was able reach boat 
point whence the full length the lava-flow could viewed, from the 
point emission the place disappearance beneath the sea, and 
connection with the behaviour lava coming contact with the sea 
that his observations are most interesting. From the upper portions 
the lava-stream high the mountain-side there arose the familiar trans- 
parent, highly actinic, bluish vapour, which gave place the middle section 
brown dust due the attrition whilst from the lower ex- 
tremity issued succession dazzling white cloud puffs due the vaporization 
water the point entrance into the sea. The commotion, however, 
confined the water-surface the point entrance the lava, whose 
compact liquid stream then continues its subaqueous course quietly 
the subaerial part its journey. This behaviour attributed the 
tion—by rapid cooling through contact with cold conducting liquid great 
heat capacity—of porous lava-sheath low heat-conductivity which inter- 
venes hinder the free passage heat into the water.” incandescent 
flowing lava thus protected will not react with water after the manner hot 
crystalline rock. this connection Mr. Perret mentions having seen Etna 
lava which flowed for hours over snow without melting it, whereas merely 
hot rock rapidly found its way the bottom the snow. The temperature 
the great Stromboli lava-stream appears have been its highest before the 
time Mr. Perret’s visit, when the country lanes were brilliantly illuminated 
night. November great explosion occurred, preceded violent 
concussion, shaking the windows the town before the sound the explosion 
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itself reached it—a phenomenon which has been observed the case other 
volcanoes. Mr. Perret points out that certain conditions weather Strom- 
boli’s crater filled with dense masses condensed vapour, giving. the 
fallacious appearance great volcanic activity, and holds that this moisture 
supplied the atmosphere, condensation being promoted the dust nuclei 
present abnormally large quantities within the crater. The author’s explana- 
‘tion doubt correct, but might difficult convince the unscientific 
majority that clouds steam proceeding from volcano violent habits have 
not been ejected from the depths within. 


AMERICA 


The Maine Coast and its People. 

The first two articles the Geographical Review for November last are 
devoted the coast Maine and its industrial condition, with special 
reference, the case the second, the decline population which has 
taken place within recent years. the first, reprinted from the Review, 
Mr. Morris supplies excellent example picturesque geographical 
description, applied both the physical features and the life the people. 
gives fascinating account this much-indented coast with its many 
islands and snug harbours, reaching climax (to the visitor viewing it, 
should, from the sea and approaching from the west) Pentecost Bay and 
the region Mount Desert, and presenting final scene beauty under the 
cliffs Grand Manan. The picture drawn the relatively primitive condition 
the people likewise most pleasing. few men along the coast keep 
stores, the rest are farmers fishermen boat-builders, most commonly 
combine the three occupations. Maine village self-respecting com- 
munity, still preserving its printing its frank record receipts 
and expenses for every voter’s free criticism. local self-government 
its The self-directed efficiency the individual leads social effi- 
ciency, the old forms impossible the city being still use and still effective. 
The decline population discussed the second paper perhaps part 
responsible for the survival more primitive conditions. The writer, Mr. 
natural resources such change man’s needs might render those 
resources less The former cause, finds, has operated but small 
measure, chiefly regard the lumber, and possibly the fish. The explana- 
tion rather found the modern changes which have made increas- 
ingly difficult for this region compete successfully with other parts the 
country, and have affected all the main industries—shipbuilding, quarrying, 
fishing, and indirectly perhaps farming. The first now requires iron and coal 
instead lumber. Granite and lime have given way concrete and steel 
for and bridgework. Fishing now requires rapid transportation 
rather than space for curing. The original advantage offered water trans- 
portation has largely been lost with the development railways, the help 
which trade has been able follow the westward movement population 
the States, whereas water transport limits the coastal region the 
Atlantic States. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Emigration Australia. 
have received from Mr. Charles Lillingstone, old squatter” 
New South Wales and Fellow the Society, paper contributed him 
the Empire Review for the guidance intending settlers Australia, 
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and now obtained the price sixpence from Hugh Rees, 
The advice given eminently sensible and practical—the outcome personal 
experience—and view the many British soldiers who are little likely 
settle down humdrum town life after the war, the publication certainly 
opportune. Whilst wishing encourage emigration—by the right type 
settlers—Mr. Lillingstone shows disposition paint the conditions 
faced too rosy light, but careful set forth the drawbacks and trials 
the squatter’s life less than its advantages and prospects ultimate success. 
Such drawbacks, shows, consist the isolation due the wide spaces 
and imperfect communications, the possibility disastrous droughts, and 
the animal and vegetable pests against which all efforts sometimes seem hope- 
less. Throughout the paper stress wisely laid the need caution the 
outset, and particularly acquiring what known Colonial 
before taking irrevocable step such the purchase land other invest- 
ment capital. Even the public school university man advised begin 
the beginning, not despising employment low rate wages until has 
gained the all-important experience Australian conditions, for which may 
find himself ill-suited the end. After four five years training—hard 
they will undoubtedly be—a young man with capital, possessed grit and 
adaptability, intelligent and observing, may look forward squatter’s life 
with every prospect success. Mr. Lillingstone gives practical hints the 
course followed according the amount capital available, showing the 
advantage share (between squatter and farmer), the outset, and 
insisting the need considerable resources justify pastoral undertakings, 
which can only profitably worked large scale. touches some 


advocate, and has some outspoken though temperate remarks some the 
political tendencies administrative methods which considers stand 
the way settlement proper lines. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Standard Time Sea. 


the courtesy Ch. Lallemand have received extract from the 
Fournal Officiel Francaise for March 1917, containing 
order the Ministre Marine for the establishment standard time the 
French fleet and all ships taken for the service the French Govern- 
ment. Hitherto ship sea has kept approximation local time, while 
ship port coasting voyage may may not keeping shore time. 
Henceforward ordered that ship shall keep the standard time the 
hours different from Greenwich M.T., and shall change whole hour once 
not all. The ship sea north the tropics will keep “summer time” 
when force ashore, except the wireless room, where Greenwich Time 
kept under all circumstances. The Minister gives detailed orders for 
the manner recording time the log, the adjustment the ship’s duties 
that the sudden change hour does not operate unfairly one other 
the watches,” and for exceptional cases such that fleet widely scattered 
but under one command. This interesting reform was instigated the Bureau 
des Longitudes, which has the last few years played noteworthy part the 
establishment the wireless time service from the Eiffel Tower, the adoption 
Greenwich Time France, and many other scientific services the State. 
had once British Board Longitude,” which was many years 
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ago and there now this country such institution the French Bureau 
des Longitudes which representatives the War Office and Admiralty, the 
Ordnance Survey, the Greenwich Observatory, the Nautical Almanac, the 
National Physical and some the scientific societies might co- 
operate for the improvement those State services which all are interested 
but one primarily responsible—as, for example, accurate time service 
throughout the British Empire, official handbook those technical data 
and statistics for which one searches long and often vain: the magnetic 
declination, the value gravity, the tidal constants, the initial longitudes and 
latitudes the surveys, the figure the Earth which they are computed, 
the state the surveys, the ‘projections used their maps, the chief climato- 
logical data, the weights and measures, and hundred other things usually 
inaccessible. Many Intelligence Departments have been established the 
last two years war. May hope that peace will bring Department 
Scientific Intelligence that will include its scheme operations the 
publication such handbook. 


GENERAL 
Early Portuguese Map-makers. 


The important part borne Portuguese map-makers, less than their 
Spanish contemporaries, the evolution the cartography the sixteenth 
century has been more and more recognized late years, and full justice has 
been done writers like (cf. vol. 33, 686), and Wieder 
(in his account the great map Plancius, cf. vol. 46, 159). For 
the results discoveries Portuguese navigators they were naturally the best 
authorities, and the dependence their productions the academic workers 
other nations the century question—from Waldseemiiller Plancius 
and Ortelius—is generally conceded. Besides the better-known producers 
maps—the Reinels, Diogo and André Homem, Bartholomeu Velho, Vaz 
Dourado—there were many whose names are less familiar students, even 
did not appear all their maps, and are thus quite unknown. Captain 
Vasconcellos, the energetic Secretary the Lisbon Geographical Society, 
has done good service bringing together, pamphlet published that 
Society last year para historia Cartographia 
chronological summary the work the more important Portuguese map- 
makers the sixteenth century, with some later times, when the part played 
them was less conspicuous. Details are given the places where the maps 
referred are now preserved, and some but not all cases the descrip- 
tions reproductions which have appeared recent times. any student 
wishing more fully into the history Portuguese map-making the 
references given will valuable aid. Especial attention devoted the 


work Lazaro Luiz, whose atlas, entitled Todo Universo,’ 


preserved the library the Lisbon Academy Sciences, but who hardly 
well known many his contemporaries. Among the still less-known 
authors maps find the name Cypriano Sanchez, whose MS. chart 
the Atlantic preserved the British Museum, but whom not much 
appears known. inquiry has only lately been received the Society 


mention made the reproductions Hantzsch the maps Pero 
Fernandez and Diogo Homem preserved Dresden, and the date the former 
erroneously given, Sousa Viterbo, 1628 (for 1528), which leads both writers 
speak map-makers the same name, the one being otherwise known have been 
work 
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respecting map Ceylon this cartographer, which copy was included 
some editions the smaller Atlas Mercator, where, however, the author 
called Cosmographus Hispanus.” Another member (as may supposed) 
the same family—Domingos Sanchez—is mentioned author map 
Africa made Lisbon 1618; and still third—Antonio Sanches—pro- 
duced map the same continent 1623, now the British Museum. This 
not mentioned the list. Another family map-makers—the Teixeras— 
was active the seventeenth century, and mention might have been made the 
map Japan Teisera,” which enabled the Dutch and Flemish carto- 
graphers give their first fairly correct representation the Japanese islands. 
The author does not mention the atlas Vaz Dourado preserved the British 
Museum, nor does ‘he refer fine map the same collection Bastiam 
Lopez, dated 1558. anonymous map closely resembling this, and evidently 

about the same date, the Society’s collection, but unfortunately not 
well preserved, though most the inscriptions are legible. also bears strong 
resemblances the maps the anonymous Portuguese atlas the 
Riccardiana Florence, reproduced Kretshmer’s Atlas and assigned 
him about 1540. This anonymous atlas deserved mention Captain 
list. 


Honour Mr. Chisholm. 


have much pleasure recording the award Mr. Chisholm 
the Charles Daly Gold Medal the American Geographical Society, for 
distinguished Geographical services.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Name Kaieteur. 


paper recently contributed Mrs. Clementi there mention the name 
Kaieteur and its supposed origin. Amongst several the tribes Guiana the 
word The Indians often slur the first vowel, and the listener might 
misled suppose that there was vowel the beginning the word. 
Thus would pronounced make seem that the word was merely 
kai. find this the name one the which has 
come down Cuyuni. The word really means Big Water 
Big refers running water. 

the name the fall similar lapse has taken place. The word really 
cumflex over and pronounced something like the French 2.) Some people 
are opinion that there should final there are Indians who pro- 
nounce final they must speak mere dialect, many Makuchis and 
Akawathos known not have such usage. Their word for 
and occurs several place-names, 

The famous fall known these Indians the Big Rock. 
This the meaning the name. 

The fall has been spoken named—as “The Old Man’s Fall” (not 
the Old Man’s Rock) because the incident mentioned Mrs. Clementi. 
That incident was one several. was not uncommon for the Indians 
hasten the end their old folk, just still the custom the Nicobarese, 
the Indian Ocean. 

WALTER WHITE, 
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MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 
SESSION 1916-1917 


Eleventh Evening Meeting, April 1917.—The President the Chair. 


ELECTIONS.—Capt. James Drought; Gerard Charles Lisle Howell 
John Newell Jordan; Edward Selby Macdonald 
Richard Radcliffe Smithard. 


Two Journeys the High Atlas. Capt. Douglas (Cameron 
Highlanders). 
Fourth Afternoon Meeting, March Thomas Holdich the 
Chair. 


PAPER: Modern Methods finding the Latitude with Theodolite. Dr, 
John Ball. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE: ADDITIONS 
THE LIBRARY. Edward Heawood, Librarian, R.G.S. 


For list abbreviations see January number. 


EUROPE 
Central Europe—Waterway. Ragéczy. 
Das Project eines nord-siidlichen Grossschiffahrtsweges zur Verbindung der Nordsee 
(bei Bremen) mit dem Main, der Donau und dem Schwarzen Meere. Von Egon 
Map and 

Denmark—Geodesy. Madsen. 
Den Danske Gradmaaling. Rekke. Heft service géodésique 
Danemark 1816-1916. Par Madsen. Copenhagen, 1916. Size 
pp. 46. Maps and Portraits. 

Europe—Political Geography. Mag. (1916): 545-555. Lyde. 
River-frontiers Europe. Lyde. Map. 

Lyde once more urges the use rivers frontiers where possible. The map 
suggests some modifications existing frontiers Western Europe. 


France—Anthropogeography. Scottish Mag. (1916): 519-534. Fleure. 
France—Bouches Rhéne—Horse breeding. Musset. 


Recueil travaux Alpine (Univ. Grenoble) (1916) 297-310. 
L’élevage cheval Camargue. Par 
Blanchard. 
Recueil travaux Alpine (Univ. Grenoble) 329-354. 

L’état actuel l’industrie Dauphiné (région Grenoble). Par Raoul Blanchard. 
France—Hérault. Vigié. 
B.S. Languedocienne (1913) 115-130, 177-247 (1916) 81-99, 163-201. 
Géographie Lodévois principalement point vue administratif. Par 
Blache. 
Recueil travaux Alpine (Univ. (1916): 285-295. 

Notes morphologie glaciaire vallées d’Uriage Par Blache. 

Morand. 
Recueil travaux Alpine (Univ. Grenoble) 311-328. 
Statistique des métiers tissage soieries service fabrication lyonnaise. 
Par Marius Morand. 


— 
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France—Outer Alps—Economic, (Paris) (1916) Arbos. 
L’évolution économique des Baronnies. Ph. Arbos. 

France—Poitou. Ann, 328-346. Welsch. 
Marais Poitevin, Par Jules Welsch. 

France—Val Réchy— Economic. Lencewicz. 


B.S. (1916): 107-121. 
transhumance dans val Réchy. Par Stanislas and 
Map. 

Die staatsrechtliche Gestaltung der thiiringischen Staaten der Gegenwart. Von 
Lammert. 

Greece—Salonika—Climatology. 

Sul clima Salonicco. Filippo 
See note the February number, 1917, 151. 

Italian Tirol—Place-names. 
Prontuario dei nomi locali dell’ Alto Adige. (Mem. vol, 15, parte 
1.) Rome, 1916. pp. 140. 

Italy—Eastern Frontier. G., Riv. Propaganda (1916) 387-393. Correnti. 
frontiere d’Italia: porta orientale. Cesare Correnti. 

Italy—North—Historical. 

Rendiconti R.A. Classe Sc. Morali, ete., Ser. 93-132. 
Intorno alla gente degli Euganei. Ettore Pais. 

Italy—Po Valley—Cloudiness. 
nebbie Val Padana. Filippo Eredia, (Estratto della Rivista 
Agraria, Anno 36, No. 10.) Rome, 1916. Size pp. 12. Maps. 

Italy—Rome. G., Riv. Propaganda 85-99, 230-255. 
Cioceria. Monografia Adele Bianchi. 

The district around Velletri. 


Italy—Sardinia. National Mag. (1916) 97-120. Wright. 
Little-known Sardinia. Helen Dunstan Wright. and 
Italy—Tuscany. (1916): 194-201, 262-268. Stefanini. 


dintorni Equi nelle Alpi Apuane. Carlo Stefanini. 


Per dell’ Geografica Venezia Tridentina. Luigi Filippo 
Magistris. 


The inquiry concerned with the opposed the limits Italy. 


Nero toponomastica della Venezia Giulia. Musoni. Sketch-map. 
Mediterranean—Forest destruction. Trotta-Treyden. 


Die Entwaldung den Mittelmeerlandern. Mit einem Anhang iiber den heutigen 
Waldstand. Von Hans Trotta-Treyden. 


See note the Monthly Record, January, 69. 


Poland—Ethnology. Gurney and Janowski. 
The the Polish Commonwealth. Arthur With pre- 
face Ludwik Janowski. London: Allen Unwin, Ltd., 1916. Price 6d. net. 


Poland—Geomorphology. Neuchat. (1916): 5-105. Lencewicz. 
Etude sur quaternaire plateau Petite Pologne. Par Stanislas Lencewicz. 
Maps and Illustrations. 


Types des régions Russie d’Europe Caucase. Etude géographie 


physique géographie humaine. Benjamin Semenov-Tian-Shansky. 
Maps. 
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Russia—Economic. Arts 23-36. Urquhart. 
The economic development Russia and Britain’s interest therein. Leslie 
Urquhart, 

South-East (1916): 139-161, 441-458. Marek. 
Siidost-Europa und Vorder-Asien. und 


besonders mit dem deutschen Reiche und der Monarchie. 
Von Richard Marek. 


South-East Europe—Transhumance. (1916): 347-365. Dedijer. 

transhumance dans les pays dinariques. Par Jevto Dedijer. 
See note the Monthly Record, April, 308. 

Turkey. Dominian. 
The geographical foundation Turkey’s world relation. Leon Dominian. 
(From Amer. Oriental Soc., 1916. Size pp. 168-180. 

United Kingdom—Loch Earn. Wedderburn and Young. 

Temperature observations Loch Earn, Part Wedderburn and 
Young. 
United Industry. Kinvig. 
Teacher (1916) 243-254, 290-302. 
The historical geography the West Country woollen industry. Kinvig. 
Maps. 


ASIA 


Afghanistan. Auf Grund einer Reise des Persers Von Arved Schultz. 


Arabia. Jaussen and Savignac. 
Par les RR. PP. Jaussen Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1909. 

French Indo-China—Red River. Peytavin. 

Economique Indochine, N.S. (1916) 297-367. 
Maps and Illustrations. 

French Deprat. 
Mémoires Service Géologique Vol. Fascicule Etudes 
géologiques sur région septentrionale Haut-Tonkin (Feuilles Pa-Kha E., 
Ha-Giang, Ma-Li-Po, Yén-Minh). Par Deprat. Hanoi-Haiphong, 1915. Size 

The junction the Indian and Russian triangulation work the Pamirs. The link 
between the Chapursan and the Kilik Pass. McInnes. Some geographical 
the Pamirs and the Northern Karakoram Mountains. Captain 

Siberia—Geomorphology. Purington. 
Some topographic features Siberia. Purington. (Reprinted from 
Economie Geology, vol. 10, No. July-August, 1915.) N.P. Size 453- 
461. Maps and Illustrations. 

Turkey—Asia Pace. 

due prime campagne della Missione archeologica italiana Asia Minore. 
Biagio Pace. Sketch-maps and 

Includes useful hints kit. 

Turkey—Mesopotamia—Historical. (1916) 1-26. Boissier. 
situation Paradis terrestre. Etude géographie Babylonienne. Par Alfred 
and 
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Zur Salzsteppe siidlich des Von Eckhard Unger. 
Turkey—Mesopotamia—Travel. 


Petermanns (1916) 168-174, 254-259, 
Reisen Mesopotamien Sommer 1910-11. Von Samuel Guyer. Maps and 
Western Asia—Boundary. 


Turco-Persian delimitation. Minorsky. (From the Russ. G.S., 
Petrograd, 1916. Size pp. 42. Maps and 


AFRICA 
East Africa—Ethnology. Man (1916): 
Egypt—Colossus Memnon. Montessus 


Rev. Chilena Hist. 125-152. 
Las voces del coloso Memnon, ante sismologia. Montessus Ballore. 
Ministry Agriculture, Egypt. Report the great invasion locusts Egypt 


1915 and the measures adopted deal with Cairo, 1916. Size pp. 72. 
Maps and Illustrations. Price P.T. 


See note the Monthly Record, March, 235. 


Egypt—Historical. Philadelphia 169-174. Rolfe. 

influences the political development ancient Egypt. Deette 
olfe. 
Italian Somaliland—Expedition. Cufino. 

risultati scientifici della Missione Stefanini-Paoli nella Somalia Italiana Meridionale. 
Luigi Cufino. 

Italian Palazzo. 


Somalia Italiana. carta magnetica del Benadir. Luigi Palazzo. (Ministero 
degli Affari Esteri. Monografie coloniali, Rome, 1912. Size 


The new coalfield West Africa. 

North Africa. Petermanns (1916) Banse. 
Die libysche Wiistenplatte und die Marmarika. Von Ewald Banse. and Map. 

North-East Africa—Seismology. Palazzo. 


Cronistoria dei terremoti Etiopici anteriori all’ anno 1913. Palazzo. (Estratto 
dal della Societa Sismologica Italiana, vol. 19, fasc. 5-6, anno 1915.) 
Modena, 1915. Size pp. 

South Central Africa. N.S. 30-31 (1916): 30-64. Goold-Adams. 
South Central Africa. Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams. and 

Eredia. 
Ministero delle Colonie. Sul clima Ghadames. Eredia. (Estratto 
dal Bollettino Informasioni del Ministero delle Colonie, Numeri 4-5-6, 1916.) 
Rome, 1916. Size pp. 25. 
See note the April number, 310. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Basin. Dept. the Interior. 
The Athabasca river country. compilation all authentic information available 
the resources and possibilities the Athabasca River Basin. N.P., 1916. 
Size pp. 36. and Map. 
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Canada—British Columbia—Plankton. McMurrich. 
7.R.S. Canada, Ser. (1916) 75-89. 
Notes the plankton the British Columbia Coast. Playfair McMurrich. 


Canada—British Columbia—Purcell Range. Stone. 
Canadian Alpine 12-32. 
Climbs and explorations the Purcell Range 1915. Stone. 
maps and Illustrations. 
Another narrative with the same title but without map printed 
(1916): 19-37. 


Apergu historique sur des foréts Canada. James Lawler. 
Canada—Geodesy. Reid. 


Department the Interior, Canada. Publications the Dominion Observatory, 
Ottawa. Vol. No.6. Precise Levelling. Reid. Ottawa, 1916. Size 
11} pp. 139-217. 
Canada—Labrador—Torngat Mountains. Coleman. 
Canadian Alpine (1916): 5-11. 


Canada—Labrador—Torngat Mountains. Coleman. 
Canadian Alpine (1916) 67-70. 
The building the Torngats. Coleman. 
See note these two papers the April number, 311. 
Canada—Nova Scotia—Geomorphology. 
study the Cow Bay beaches, Halifax. D.S. McIntosh. 
The writer sees reason believe recent change level the coast question. 


Canada—Peace River—Economic. 
Department the Interior, Canada. The Peace River Country. compilation 
all available information the resources and possibilities the basins the 
and Hay Rivers, Size 6}, pp. and 
4 ap. 

Canada—Rockies—Mount Mackenzie. Canadian Alpine Jobe. 
Mount Alexander Mackenzie. Mary Jobe. and 

This name has now been officially given the high peak north Mount Robson, 
the goal two expeditions Miss Jobe (cf. vol. 46, 47, 314). 
North America—Physiography. Joerg. 

Ann. Assoc. Amer. Geographers 
The subdivision North America into natural preliminary inquiry. 
Wolfgang Joerg. [See note vol. 45, 538.] 


United States—Arid Lands—Reclamation. Beadle. 
Smithsonian Annual Rep. 1915 (1916) 467-488. 

Progress reclamation arid lands the Western United States. John 
Beadle. Map and 

United States—Climatology. Ward. 

Ann. Assoc. Amer. Geographers 

The weather element American climates. Robert Ward. and 


United States—Geodesy. Morse and 
Department Commerce. U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Geodesy. Special 
Publication No. 35. Determination the difference longitude between each two 
the stations Washington, Cambridge, and Far Rockaway. Fremont Morse 
and French. Washington, 1916. Size 54, pp. 40. 


United River. Martin. 
B.G.S. Philadelphia 127-147. 
The gorge the upper Mississippi rival the Rhine gorge. Lawrence 
Martin. and 
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United Mexico—Geology. 

U.S. Geol. Surv., 618 (1916): pp. 188. 
Geology and underground water Luna county, New Mexico. Darton. 
Maps and Illustrations. 

United States—New York City. Rev. (1916): 184-205. Goodrich. 
Some geographic problems incident the growth New York City. 
Goodrich. Maps and Illustrations. 

United States—New York City. Rev. 169-183. Huntington. 
The water barriers New York City. Ellsworth Huntington. and 

United States—New York State—Population. Brigham. 

The population New York State. Albert Perry Brigham. and 
See note these papers the Monthly Record, January, 


United States—South-east—Agriculture. 42-48. Harper. 


Development agriculture the Pine Barrens the United States. 


See note the Monthly Record, February, 153. 


Darton. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Bolivia. Reid. 
Bolivia. The Heart continent. few facts about the country and its activities. 
Prepared for the Bolivian Legation, Washington, D.C. William Reid. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Gibson Bros., 1916. Size pp. and 


Brazil—Amazon—Exploration. Santa Rosa. 
Rev. Hist. Brasileiro, Tomo Especial, Parte 271-322. 
Amazonica seus exploradores. Henrique Americo Santa 
Rosa. 
number other papers the exploration and development Brazil are included 
the same volume. 
Brazil—Bahia State. Bahia (1916): 1-26. Souza. 
Bahia. Conferencia realisada Recife, Estado Pernambuco, homenagem 
Congresso Brazileiro Geographia. Pelo Prof. Bernardino José Souza. 


Brazil—Historical. Sampaio. 
Antonio Knivet Brasil seculo XVI. (Estudo critico para 

aps. 
Brazil—Minas Geraes— Meteorology. Knoche and Laub. 
Magnetism, etc. (1916): 
Meteorologische und Luftelektrische Messungen wahrend der totalen Sonnenfinsternis 
10, Oktober 1912 auf der Facenda Boa Vista bei Christina (Prov. Minas Geraes, 
Brasilien). Meteorologische Beobachtungen. Von Knoche und Laub. 
Sotto Mayor and Azevedo. 
The enters the channel south Marajo Island, the mouth the Amazon. 
Apuntes sobre nomenclatura Chile. Luis Riso Patrén. 
Colombia—Ethnology. Ymer (1916) Bolinder. 
etnologisk norra Columbia 1914-1915. Gustav Bolinder. 


Nicaragua and Haiti. National Mag. (1916) 143-177. 


Wards the United States. Notes what our country doing for Santo 
Domingo, Nicaragua, and 
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AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Burfitt. 
The discovery Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), New Zealand, and Bass’ Straits. 
Burfitt. 
Supplies concise summary the early history the exploration this part 

Australasia, without apparently bringing light any new facts, 

New South Wales—Rainfall. Hunt. 
Meteorology Australia. Commonwealth Bureau Meteorology. Results rain: 
fall observations made New South Wales during 1909-1914. Also, asan Appendix, 
results meteorological elements and normals Sydney from 1840. 
Hunt. Melbourne, 1916. Size 10, pp. 224. Maps and Price 

Pacific—Tuamotu Archipelago—Winds. 

Ann, Hydrographiques, 47-91. 
des vents marche des cyclones dans les parages 
Par Ch. Marcadé. 

American (1916): 261-274. Powers. 
Volcanic domes the Pacific. Sidney Powers. and Map. 

The flowing wells Western Queensland. Gregory. Maps and 

Queensland—National Parks. (1916): 65-87. Lahey. 
Some reasons why National Parks should established Queensland, with special 


reference Leamington National Park. Lahey. and Por- 


POLAR REGIONS 

Antarctic—Geology. Bodman. 
Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der schwedischen Siidpolar-Expedition 1901-1903, 
unter Leitung von Dr. Otto Band Petrographische 
Studien iiber einige antarktische Gesteine. Von Bodman. Stockholm, 1916. 
Size 84, pp. 10. and Sketch-map. 

Antarctic—Shackleton Expedition. (Paris) (1916): 103-108. Rabot. 
Rabot. 

Antarctic—South Georgia—Geology. Ferguson and Gregory. 

Geological observations South Georgia. Ferguson. Appendix: The 


Physiography South Georgia, Professor Gregory. Also 
separate copy, 


See note vol. 48, 174, August 1916. 
Antarctic—South Georgia—Geology. Gregory. 


The geological relations and some fossils South Georgia. Gregory. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Cartography. Cairo Sc. (1914) 257-262. Bennett. 
the effect map distortion bearings and distances. Bennett. 

Cartography. Fowler. 
Charts their use and meaning. Prepared Herbert Fowler for the Challenger 
Society for the promotion ‘of the study Oceanography. London: Potter, 
1916. Size 84, pp. 47. and Charts. Price 4s. 

Positions. Ann, Hydrographiques, 1-41. Porte. 
Contribution des principales positions géographiques intéressant 
francaise. Discussions tables. Par Porte. 
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Surveying. Arts (1916) 733-746, 765-778. Reeves. 
Fothergill Lectures. Surveying, past and present. Edward 
and Maps. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Biogeography. 
The scope biogeography. Leo (From the Dacca Review, vol. 
No. 1916.) Dacca, 1916. Size 7}, pp. 127-132. 


Climatology. Wallén. 
langvariga och for deras utforskande. Axel 
Wallén. Revu, 1916, 2.) Stockholm, 
1916. Size pp. 49-70. Map and Illustrations. 


Geology—Phosphorus. American Sc. (1916) Blackwelder. 
Geophysics—Isostasy. Geology 690-717. Hobbs. 


Assumptions involved the doctrine isostatic compensation, with note 
Hecker’s determination gravity William Herbert Hobbs. 


Glaciology. Edinburgh 1-25. Horne. 
The influence James Geikie’s researches the development glacial geology. 
John Horne. 

Glaciology. Geol. Mag., Dec. (1916) 536-541. Deeley. 
Cause the Ice Age and glacier fluctuations. Mountford Deeley. 
tions. 

Gravity Sea. Series (1916): 505-517. Duffield. 
Apparatus for the determination gravity Duffield. 

Limnology. Birge. 
The work the wind warming lake. Edward Birge. (Reprinted from 


the the Wisconsin Academy Sciences, Arts, and Letters, vol. 18, 
Part II.) 1916. Size pp. 341-391. 


problema prevision del tiempo las altas regiones Por 
Ambrosio Romo. 

Les bases théorie geologique des tremblements terre. Par Montessus 
Ballore. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Anthropogeography. G., Riv. Propaganda 366-587. Almagia. 
geografia umana. Roberto 
Historical—Solar clock, etc. Bertolini. 
Italiana, Ser. V..5 (1916) 969-985. 


L’orologio solare Aquileia sistemazione della Rosa dei Venti nel 


Historical Geography. Mag. 200 (1916) 489-498. Bowen. 
Elizabethan travel literature. Bowen. 


Nord- Mellemevropa den rensede Ptolemaios, Gudmund Schiitte. 

Political Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich. 
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général Gallieni. Grandidier. 
Ilg. Globe, B.S.G. (1916) Montandon. 


Alfred Ilg. George Montandon. 
Swiss engineer long known connection with railway development and political 
affairs Abyssinia. lately died the age sixty-one. 


GENERAL 
British Empire. Wilson, 
United Empire, Col. 654-672. 
The integration the Empire. Sir Harry Wilson. 


Educational. (1916): 33-41 Davis. 
Practical exercises topographic maps. Davis. 


Geography. Scottish Mag. (1916) 507-519. Chisholm. 
Generalisations geography, especially human geography. Chisholm. 
Cf. article Mr. Chisholm the November number. 


World. Williams and others. 
The World live in. Vol. Edited Graeme Williams. With intro- 
duction Prof. Lionel Lyde. Waverley Book Com., [1916]. Size 
74, pp. 465-696. Sketch-maps and Illustrations. Price net. Presented. 

This volume includes articles Antarctica (with photographs Ponting), 
the Panama Canal, and the Atlantic Ocean. 


NEW MAPS AND PHOTOGRAPHS: ADDITIONS 
THE MAP ROOM. Reeves, Map Curator, R.G.S. 


EUROPE 
Europe. Philip. 
The Western Front glance. large-scale Atlas the Allies’ Fighting Line 
the West. Size inches. London: George Philip Son, Ltd., [1916]. 
net. Presented the Publishers. 


handy little atlas showing the whole the Western Front twenty-four sheets 
maps the scale inch miles. Relief shown vertical hachures and woods 
are 


Europe and Near East. G.S.G.S. 
The 1,000,000 inch stat. inches) Map Europe and the Near East. 
This map which has been compiled the Society under the direction the Geo- 
graphical Section, General Staff, not sold the Society, but may obtained 
from the agents for the sale G.S.G.S. maps. London: Stanford, Ltd., 
14-15 Long Acre, Sifton, Praed Co., 67, St. James’s Street, S.W.; 
Fisher Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 1s. per sheet. Printed five 
colours. The sheets follow the arrangement the Carte Internationale monde 
the map see Geographical July 1915. 

The followed additional sheets are published 
North 34, Stockholm (Second Provisional edition); North 36, Petrograd; North 

36, Smolensk North 35, Jitomir (Second Provisional edition) North 32, Milano 

(Second Provisional edition) North 34, Buda Pest (Second Provisional edition) North 

35, Bucuresti (Second Provisional edition) North 36, North 32, Firenze 

North 33, Roma; North 33, Palermo; North 36, Cairo. 
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The following sheets are now published with relief shown layer tinting, price 2s. 
each 

North 36, Sinob; North 37, North 38, Tiflis; North 35, 
North 36, Konia; North 37, Erzerum; North 38, North 36, Beirut 
North 38, Baghdad. 


France. Philip. 
Philips’ miles inch Strategical Map the British Front, coloured show 
height land. All military aids and obstacles indicated. Edited George 
George Philip Son, Ltd., 1917. Price 2s. 6d. net. Presented the Pub- 

good general map the British Front Europe, two sections. Relief shown 
vertical hachures superimposed upon which are layer tints different shades 
reddish-brown, changing every 100 feet 500 feet. Land under feet left 
uncoloured. the explanation the colouring the approximate equivalent the feet 
given metres, taking the metre exactly feet which course very rough 
value. Spot heights are given metres. Red lines show the battle front July 1916 
and March 1917. 

France. Stanford, Ltd. 
Stanford’s Half-inch Map the Battle Front between the Somme and Soissons. 
Stanford’s War Maps, No. 18. Scale 126,720 inch stat. miles. Size 
London: Edward Stanford, Ltd., 1917. Price 2s. 6d. 

This new edition shows the approximate line Battle front Sept. 1916, 
Germany. Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Germany. Scale 250,000 inch stat. Sheets: 55, Munster 
56, Hannover. Size inches. Geographical Section, General Staff, No. 
2740. War Office, 1916. Price sheet. Presented the Director 
Military Intelligence. Agents: Stanford, Ltd.; Sifton, Praed Co. 

Fisher Unwin. 


Netherlands. 
Geschiedkundige Atlas van Nederland. door Commissie voor den 
geschiedkundigen atlas van Nederland geteekend door het lid der Commissie. 
Dr. Beekman. Holland, Zeeland Westfriesland 1300, The Hague 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1916. 

continuation important historical atlas the Netherlands, the parts which 
have been noticed the Geographical they have The present 
folio contains the first sheet Holland, Zeeland and West Friesland 1300, 
and includes the country the north Amsterdam, 

Spain. Deposito Guerra, Madrid. 
Mapa Militar Itinerario Espafia. Escala 200,000 inch stat. miles). 
Formado por Cuerpo Estado Mayor del Ejército 1914. Sheet 94. Size 

Includes the Mediterranean coast district Spain from Gibraltar 36° 
latitude. Railways are shown black, and roads various thicknesses red lines 
according their character. attempt made indicate land relief. Water 
blue. There reference the symbols used the sheet, which regretted. 


Sweden. Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt, Stockholm. 
Sverige Kartblad. Skala 500,000(1 inch 7°89 stat. miles), Utarbetad vid 
Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt under redaction Overste Zetterstrand. 
Size inches. Stockholm: Albert Bonners Forlag. 13-14, 15-16 
(including Index). Price Xr. 

This new map Sweden now complete. consists altogether thirty-two 
layer-tinted sheets, skeleton showing the outlines the sheets, and good 
alphabetical index place-names. notice the map appeared the Geographical 
for August last. The following are the contents these and 
(in one). Sheets 11, 12, 14, Finnskoga-Mora; 
and (in one), sheets 16, Idre-Sveg 18, Storlien-Oviken 
29, 

WORLD 

Historical Atlas. plates printed colours, containing forty maps and 
plans, together with notes and chronological table national history. 
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Index Edinburgh: Johnston, Ltd. London: Mac- 
Co., 2s. Presented Messrs. Macmillan Co., Lid. 
new edition useful little general historical atlas. The revision has been 
chiefly based upon the Historical Atlas Modern Europe Lane Poole, although 
other authorities have been consulted. Chronological Table National History 


given the end, which will handy for reference, and there index place- 
names, 


World. Unstead and Taylor. 
Philips’ Comparative Series Wall Atlases: World Relations. Edited 
Unstead, M.A., D.sc., and Taylor, With Explanatory Handbook 
for Teachers. Relief Land; Political and Communications Climate, 
Rainfall, Isobars and Winds Climate, Rain- 
fall, Isobars and Winds Temperature Climate, Annual Rainfall and Range 
Temperature, July Currents Vegetation, January Currents Density 
Population. Equatorial scale 40,000,000. Size inches. London: 
George Philip Son, Ltd., 1916. net. Presented the Publishers. 


With the publication the present set this instructive and well-arranged series 
school wall-maps complete. addition the above there are seven other sets 
dealing with the British Isles, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, 
and Australia, all which have been noticed the Geographical they have 
set consists the following eight maps the world Gall’s 
stereographic projection: (1) Relief Land (2) Political and Communications (3) 
Climate, November April 30; (4) Climate, May October 31; (5) Climate, 
January and July Temperatures (6) Climate, Annual Rainfall and Range Tempera- 
ture, with Ocean- Currents July; (7) Natural Vegetation, with Ocean Currents 
January (8) Density Population. 

These are all the same size and scale, and deal with the world whole, The 
phenomena and natural clearly exhibited carefully selected colours and 
symbols. Place-names, which only the most important are given, are lightly printed, 
and not obscure the map. They are only intended for the teacher’s reference. 

The whole series has been designed supply geographical form complete outline 
the physical and human geography the world such way show clearly the 
causal connections between the various phenomena mapped, and the whole the 
authors may certainly congratulated the successful attainment their object. 
the present series world maps doubtful the best projection has been selected, 
since Gall’s stereographic projection gives neither equal areas nor true configuration and 
distorts enormously high latitudes. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Argentine. 
Two panorama photographs the Argentine Republic. Presented 

Chevallier 


(1) Falls (Big Water), miles long and 210 feet high. Taken 
Moody Buenos (2) Lake Nahuel-huapi (island the Tiger), Neuquen Terri- 
tory, Patagonia. distance extinct volcano 16,000 feet high. 

Two excellent panoramas, measuring inches. The Falls Iguazi are 
the Alto Parana River, which forms the boundary between the Argentine province 
Misiones and Brazil, and are renowned for the beauty their surroundings and Nahuel- 
huapi small irregularly shaped lake, the eastern side the Patagonian Andes, 
which came into prominence connection with the boundary dispute 
some years ago. 


Belgian Congo. d’Obry. 
189 photographs the Belgian Congo, taken Willemoés d’Obry. Presented 


various parts Belgian Congo given the titles. The difficulty producing any- 
thing like good photographs damp tropical this considerable, 
and for this reason doubtless some the views are uvt clear might desired, 
but the subjects are interesting, and they form welcome addition our collection. 

(1) Tree which trunk begins metres above the (2) Native fishers Kasai 
offering their produce (3) Natives coming sell the arrival boat 
Lisala (4) Low water wood Yanonge, upper Congo (5) Arrival 
boat Yanonge (6) The boys washing the linen Coquilhatville (7) Market 
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Kanda, Kasai; (8) The weighing the manioc rations (9) European cemetery 
(10) Native cemetery the Baluba bashiakati (Lubilashi) (11) Village Batioko, 
near Diokopunda (12) Hall audience chief, Bena Kamioka, near Kanda-Kanda, 
Kasai; (13-15) Village Bena Kamioka (16) Village Bolunda (Muato Yamoo) (17, 
18) Chief village Kasongo (partly Baluba)—the women grinding corn; (19) Upoto 
village the Congo, where grass mats are made (20) Bakuba village, Kasai, arrival 
caravan (21) Village Bakuba, interior the court medicine man (22) Amongst 
the rubber procurers, cut vines the (23) Manufacture canoe the Congo 
(24) Gatherers copal Isangi, the confluence Lamami (25) The last native 
village Kinshasa (1910); (26-28) Wood for Government steamers (29) 
Steamer tons Léopoldville (30) Steamer 150 tons route; (31) Steamer 
tons before village (32-61) Views Léopoldville (62) Léopoldville—King 
Albert (as Heir-Apparent) and his suite, 1909 (63) Léopoldville—the officials calling 
the Governor-General (64-68) (69-72) Basoko (73) Lisala (74) Umangi 
—the church the Catholic mission (75, 76) Nouvelle Anvers (77) Bumba—landing- 
and storehouses (78-80) Coquilhatville (81) Lukolela—house the head the 

(82) Bolobo—on the beach the arrival boat; (83) Little waterfal 
near (84) Lulua near Katola, Kasai (85) Cliff the Kasai (86) Water- 
fall Lubilashi the massiff Tohibesi-Samba (87-88) Fall Bushimai near the 
confluence (89, 90) Hippopotamus cut up; (91) catfish Kg. caught 
line the port (92) Natives fishing (with hands only) pond 
Stanley (93) Crocodile metres being pulled ashore (94) Three four 
bulls killed, Kasai, (95) The fourth, having charged, falls metres from the 
(96-99) Antelopes (100) Chimpanzee (101) Our comrades the route—a 
baboon, gazelle, and two (102-104) Déjeuner 1904, 1908, and (105, 
106) Susembo Natives (1364) Safari —in the massif Tohibesi, 1908 
Safari—porters Manyanga, 1903 (1374) Crossing (138-140) 
Crossing river bridge branches, suspended creepers, and canoe; (141-144) 
‘Triangulation Stanley Pool, 1910; (145) Overhauling material (146-149) Trian- 
gulation Kasai, 1908; (150-159) The post (160-163) Lake Dilolo; 
the Congo (182-187) Hydrography the Congo. 


Manchuria. Lindholm. 
Fifteen photographs the eastern districts Kirin Province, Manchuria, taken 


small set photographs illustrative the country and people this part the 
Far East. 

(1) Hai Lan Rapids (2) The Hai Lan (River) from hills south-west 
Lungchingts’un, looking towards Toutaokow; (3) Kuan Mén-tzu, Hai Lan Ho; (4) 
Market day, Lunchingts’un, summer 1915 (5) The Kao ling, Lungchingts’un side 
(6) The foot the Kun Lun shan, beside the Tumen River (7) The bottom the Kun 
Lun shan, Lungchingts’un side; (8) P’an ling, Lungchingts’un side (9) P’an ling, 
Hunchun side, Tumen River distance (10) Foot P’an ling, Hunchun side 
(11) The ling, P’an ling (12, 13) Chinese Weitzukow, winter 1914-15; (14) 
Chinese beauty, Weitzukow (15) Korean village. 


Transvaal. Pyper. 
Six photographs the Transvaal, taken Dr. Pyper. Presented Dr. 


Dr. Pyper resident Lydenburg, Transvaal, and these photographs were taken 
the neighbourhood. They measure inches. 


(1) Sergeant South African Police; (2) Part Church Square, Lydenburg, with 
waggons and tents farmers for the quarterly (celebration Com- 
munion) (3) Native boy, selling milk bottles (4) harnessed the natives 
the north Transvaal carry bags flour, etc.; Native girls leaving Lydenburg 
town after purchasing food, blankets, etc.; (6) Post-office, Lydenburg town—in the 
road two carts waiting for the mail-bags carried the outlying post-offices, 


N.B.—It would add greatly the value the collection Photographs 
which has been established the Map Room all the Fellows the Society 
who have taken photographs during their travels would forward copies them 
the Map Curator, whom they will acknowledged. Should the donor 
have purchased the photographs, will useful for reference the name the 
photographer and his address are given, 
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